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- SHIPPING-CANS 
For mOND<.- 


ie ~~ 
*Tron-Jacket® Honey-Cans, 


T presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans ure not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or cfated. The cans above ave ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gailon, . - - - - - - $0.25each 
2 9 - - - - - . - - oo 
3 “ee és ae re oA re . a4 47 ry 
5 “ > - ‘ 34 _ B a ea 
10 Mi aa one Mae ee ne 4 * 


On an order for 10 or more, we willi make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the orker may be made up of different sizes. 

By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


THE AB G or Bree COLTORE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS (but will be sent to any 
postoffice single), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and l5ec each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook's Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. I. ROOT. Medina, O. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustration see our Illustrated Catalogue of 
Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 











The $1.00 
Fountain Pump 


SPRINKLER. 


Fi 













































The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At shy toa the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is $6.00; 100, $55.00. 

To parties living at a great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each punip has three differ- 
ent nozzles—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider thema 
great acquisition. 


A, I. ROOT, MEDINA, OWIO. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 









Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. %, 

2.00; with movable 
\ monthsand figuresfor 
\\ dating, like No. 5,353.00. 
Full outfit included- 
\}pads, ink, box, ete. 
} 


t 
,/ 


Sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink und pads, 
50 cts. less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pi 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 

No.2. and you will save your. 
self and all who do business with you a “ world 
trouble.” I know, you see. 
We have those suitable for druggists, grocery 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, ete. Send for cir 












plication. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 








cular. A. I. Root, Medina, 0. 
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TERMS: $1. 00 PRR ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; ) 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4. 00: 
l0or more, 75 cts. each. Single Numbe r. | 
jets. Additions to clubs may be poey 
atclub rates. Above are all to be sent | 
Lo ONE POSTOFFICE. 





“AUG. 1, 1884. 


: ‘No. i 6. 


Clubs to different aw “as eS, NOT LESS 


iB tablished in 1878.| | than 90 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


jA. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. | 


| U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
; tries of the Universal Postal Union, 8 
| peryearextra. To all countries Not of 
the U. P. U., 42c per year extra. 








THE APHIDES ON THE MAPLE- 
LEAVES, ETC. 


COOK'S REPLY TO FRIEND FRADENBURG'S 
ARTICLE ON PAGE 624, LAST ISSUE. 





PROF, 





HE galls which A. A. Fradenburg finds on the 
soft-maple leaves, upper surface, are caused 
by mites (Phytopus quadripes). These mites 
are very abnormal, or non- typical. Most 
adult mites have eight legs, while these have 

but four. Their irritation causes a gall to form on 
the upper side of the leaf. Mr. F. says he found 120 
valls ona single leaf. It is not uncommon to find | 
even a greater number. I think over 300 have been 
noticed. The elongated mites appearing like minute | 
white specks are within the gall, where they find a 
sheltering home and toothsome food at the same 
time. I believe it was Coleridge who was so fond of 
pudding, or sweet cake, and that one of his remark- 
able dreams was that he had a house of it which he , 
was foreed to eat out of. These mites are not un- | 
like the great poet. The scales under the leaves are 
the young bark lice, recently described and figured , 
by ine in GLEANINGS, page 438. The sweet is doubt- | 
less from the bark lice, though there may be aph- 
ides or plant lice which add to the nectar. T have 
recently received white clover from Illinois, which | 
was covered with such aphides. This clover was | 
fairly dripping with this secretion. 

This bark-louse nectar is very peculiar in its fla- 
vor, and is very deleterious to the honey. Hereaft- ' 
cr we must be on the lookout, and extract this, if 
present, at the dawn of the white-clover season. 

A. J. COOK. 

Ag. College, Lansing, Mich., July, 1884. 


And so it transpires, if 1 gather correctly | 
from the above, that it was the bark lice, 





and not the aphides, that furnished the 
sweet secretion, and this illustrates how 
easily we may be misled in drawing conclu- 
sions, especially when we are in a field 
where we are comparatively unacquainted. 
May I not suggest. however, that the maple 
seems unusually full of saccharine matter 
this present season, and that, therefore, it is 
exuded by different kinds of insects that 
feed on the foliage? A few days ago, in 
a an osage-orange hedge, I heared a 
oud humming, and investigation showed 
multitudes of blue bugs, almost the size and 


|shape of common buckwheat, which were 
feeding on the rank foliage, and the bees 


were chasing them about for the coveted 
sweets. It seems to me this is a season of 
sweetness, although some of the sweetness 
is a little suspicious. 

EE 


FROM THE NORTHEAST CORNER OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


REPORT FROM ONE OF OUR A BC SCHOLARS, 


R. ROC 1T:—Thinking that a few lines from 
one of your A BC students from the far-off 
northeast corner of California would not be 
amiss, | will give you a short report of Mr. 
Tithirington’s and my progress in apicul- 

ture this season. 

We commenced this spring with 50 colonies in box 
hives; drove a large portion into the Simplicity 





| hives that we got from you, and we increased to 90 


by artificial and natural swarming. We have ‘0 
in Simplicity hives; and 20, for the want of the Sim- 
plieity, are yet in boxes. Weare now in the midst 


of our honey-harvest, and it bids fair, considering 
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the cold, backward spring that we have had. We 


lost a few queens in driving; but having a queen- 
hatcher it was an easy matter to supply their places. 
One of the colonies was without a queen so long be- 
fore we were aware of it, that a worker-bee com- 


menced to lay, and it gave us some trouble before | 
we got it righted; and the way that we finally did | 


was to put a full swarm in with them that had 
swarmed from another hive. They commenced 
work without any further trouble, and are doing 
well. Although we are inthe midst of our honey- 
harvest, they still cast a swarm every two or three 
days; but when they come from one of the Simplic- 
ity hives, itis an easy matter to handle them while 
they are sitting ona bush. I examine the frames 
in the hive they issue from, and cut out all the 
queen-cells, and then put them back into their old 
quarters, and theygo to work as though nothing had 
happened; the last five [have treated in that way, 
and they areall storing honey inthe top story in fine 
style. Ihave not seen any mention of any one pro- 
cceding in that way; but, disliking to have the 
swarms so divided during harvest, I thought I would 
try the experiment, and Iam highly pleased with 
the result. 

It is quite expensive for us to ship supplies from 
your factory, and we should like to know if there is 
any one manufacturing the Simplicity hive on this 
coast, where we could get them without having to 
pay for shipping so far. P. CHAMBERLIN. 

Susanville, Lassen Co., Cal., July 28, 1884. 


Friend C., the better way to find out where 


manufacturers of Simplicity hives reside is | 


to consult our list of ** Catalogues Received,” 
which we publish almost every month. Per- 
haps manufacturers of Simplicity hives liv- 
ing near you will, on seeing this, take the 
hint and mail you their price list. 


oO 


STANLEY’S AUTOMATIC EXTRACTOR. 





AT LEAST ONE GOOD REPORT FROM IT. 


FOU ask me how I like the Stanley Automatic 
4 Extractor. I must say, it works. How? As 
near perfection as mortals can at present 
make any machine work. What is its worth 
compared with other machines? As I have 
used several makes during the past 12 years, among 
them Newman's, Gray & Winder’s, yours, and some 
others, I give Stanley's precedence over all,in all 
points. Especially do I commend it to those hand- 
ling 50 colonies or more. Those having a few should 
by all means use a cheaper machine. 

Its mechanism is very good. The can is very sub- 
stantial, and well made. I simply set it upon an X, 
made of 10-inch boards, which lets a pail under the 
faucet, turn the crank, and the heaviest of combs | 
(four of them) do not cause any jumping of can, or 
joggie. 

The specialist, whose time is always very valuable 
during the honey-flow, and who extracts even that 
which is absolutely necessary, can not afford to be 
without Stanley's Automatic Extractor—much less 
the bee-keeper who extracts entirely. 

Our white-clover flow is not half as good as it wus 
last year. And some of it is mixed with dark honey- | 
dew. Much rain will probably give us fall honey. | 

F. O. SHEPARD, | 

Arrow Rock, Mo., July 29, 1884, | 
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th 
HORGETIERY. 
SAYING GOODS WERE NOT THERE. 
RIEND ROOT: —The goods ordered of yoy 
were all satisfactory with one exception: 










< y and this, I presume, belongs to the * Forget- 
4 tery.’ I ordered a 48-pound retailing case 
complete, price 5) cents. Thanks to the 


“ Forgettery,”’ your clerks sent me a part of a case 
in the flat; namely, the end-boards and the glass: 
also the strips that are fastened over the edges of 
the glass; but, no bottom and nocover. I waited 
until I got all the goods before I made this com 
plaint, but I can not find the missing parts, either in 
| the honey-tumblers or in the package of labels. 
| However, you need not bother about sending those 
| boards now, separately. Will have no use for the 
/ease this season anyhow. Basswood was a fail- 
ure, and now all vegetation is drying up. 
8. P. Yoprer. 
| East Lewistown, O., July 21, 1884. 
On receipt of the above, one of the clerks 
| wrote as follows: 
| The packer who put up your goods says he re- 
members putting in the bottom and cover to the re- 
| tailing case, and that they fitted very closely into 
| the box. Possibly you have mistaken them for the 
bottom of the box. Please examine thoroughly; 
and if you do not find this to be the case, let us 
| know how much you think we ought to aliow you 
for the bottom and cover, and we will credit you for 
same. 

On receipt of the above, friend Y. replies: 

I beg your packer’s pardon. The bottom and 
cover of retailing case were inside of the glass box, 

| jammed in so tightly that they could well pass for 
the bottom of the box. 8S. P. YODER. 

East Lewistown, O., July 31, 1884. 

Some goods are short. Honey-stand in flat, iron 
vise, wire nails~—$1.24. Please ship with next order 
for goods by freight. A. M. H. 

In answer to the above, the clerk wrote as 
follows: 

Upon referring to your former order, we find 

| that the goods you say were omitted—viz., honey- 
stand in flat, vise, and 1]b. wire nails, are double 
checked—first, by the clerk in the counter store, 
who picked up the order, and afterward by the 
packer who put upthe goods. After such careful re- 
view of the order, it seems almost incredible that so 
many articles could have beenomitted. Will you not 
make another thorough search for the missing arti- 
cles, and let us know the result? Of course, if you do 
not find them, we are willing to make the loss good. 
But, we want to be sure we are right before we go 
ahead. 


I confess, that after reading her reply | 
felt the above was a little too severe; for 
some of our friends have got awful mad when 
we suggested to them that they have made a 
mistake. The reply below, however, shows 
that it was not too strong, and it illustrates. 
too, how a great many of these troubles and 
jangles come about: 

In reference to order June 8, I told you we had 
not been able to find certain articles. The truth of 
the matter is, that I have not been able to attend 
to our apiary for some time. In unpacking, Mr.—- 
checked off every thing that came out of the two 
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boxes. The boxes, as usual, were (after the covers | 
had been nailed on) piled up in a storeroom. A few | 
days since, I was able to be up, and took my box- | 
chisel and hatchet, and opened the boxes. In one | 
corner, at the bottom, I found the vise, and, lying 
on the bottom, the honey-stand. Brother Root, it 
was almost enough to give me a relapse; but I went | 
to bed without finding the nails. Ido not say that | 
the nails were omitted, but 1 have not been able to | 
tindthem. It seems strange that so small a thing | 
as the queen-cell knife, pocket tool-chest, ete., could 
be found, and an iron vise and honey-stand be left | 
in the box. Mr. —— is honest, industrious, and will 
tell the truth every time; but if he can't find a vise | 
or honey-stand, in a small box, how is it possible for | 
him to become a successful apiarist? But I will | 
hope for better things in future. With ordinary 
sense, and truth to build on, I will not despair. 
A.M. A, 
Friend H., there is a big lesson here for a | 
good many of us. The Scientific American 
recently published an article, giving replies 
from a great number of eminent men, in re- 
gard to the question, ** Why do men fail in 
jusiness?”? Among the answers furnished, | 
quite a number struck on this very point. | 
A great many men fail in business because | 
they are not thorough. They are honest | 
and industrious, but they lack just where | 
the above strikes. Thousands of men, and | 
women too, are out of employment, and [| 
have sometimes thought the very reason | 
why they are out of employment was just | 
because they made more trouble by such lit- | 
tle acts of heedlessness than all their work 
amounted to. 
is only about one person ina hundred who | 
comes to me for employment who is not 
guilty of careless acts like these. Sometimes | 
[have been uncharitable enough to think | 
that, if they were handling theirown money, | 
or their own property, they would do better; 
but, alas! they waste, lose, and destroy 
things of their own in the same way. What | 
shall be done for people of this class? 1 
have wondered sometimes if college training | 
would do it, but it does not seem to. 
In my daily round over our establishment, | 
wid over the grounds belonging to it, 1 meet | 
constantly with wastes and losses; and [| 
long and pray for men and boys who will be | 
constantly asking themselves the question, | 
“Is the work Lam doing now, counting in | 
such a way that there isa profit. on every | 
hour’s labor for which I receive pay?” | 
Once ina while I find a man who flatly de- | 
clines to reeeive pay for work, when that | 
Work by some blunder of his own is a dead | 
loss, or does not amount to any thing. And | 


such men always improve; sooner or later | — 


they command large salaries, while those 
Who go along heedlessly, with their eyes ap- 
parently somewhere else than on their work, 
never make any progress. | 

Not many years ago I received a second | 
letter from’ one who had been formerly in | 
iny employ, begging piteously, almost, for 
work. When he was here last he went to 


draw some quite expensive machine oil. As 
the weather was cold, it ran very slowly ; 
wid as he didn’t like to waste time waiting 
for it, he left it running until he could attend 
to some other little duty. Then he forgot it, 








| grievous deformity of his character. 
| taken this much space, friends, in dwelling 


I am sorry to say it, but there | © 
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and went to dinner. While he was at dinner, 
Ernest discoverd the oil in puddles on the 
floor, and went to gathering it up as best he 
could. When told what he had done, the 
man let the matter drop, by a simple explan- 
ation of how he happened to forget it; but 
never, at that time or any other, volunteered 
to bear any part of the loss. Now, this 
friend has many good qualities; but I de- 
cided then, and I decide now, that | can not 
furnish employment to any one who propos- 
es to go through the world after that sort of 
fashion, especially without making any pro- 
osal to bear any part of the expense caus: d 
»y his forgetfulness. 

Friend I1., the man you refer to will never 
become a successful apiarist, or anv thing 
else, | fear, until he overcomes this mest 
I have 


on this point, because it is one of the most 
grievous troubles that beset humaniiy. <A 


/man who is careful, and makes every move- 


ment count, is Worth 20 cents an hour, even 
though he may be comparatively slow and 
awkward; while one who blunders through 
life would have hard-work to find a steady 
job at 10 cents an hour. 





THE NEW NESTED PAILS. 


PAILS FOR HONEY, AND PAILS FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES. 





ELOW we give an engraving of the new 
honey-pails reeently spoken of. You 
Will observe, that they are made with 
the intention of nesting one in the 
other. This saves transportation, for 

they go by freight, when thus nested, at 

about the price of stamped ware. The whole 
nest complete is 40 cts.; 10 nests, $8.75, or 

100 nests for $85.00. We can sell 50 nests for 

$17.50, as the pails are boxed by the manu- 

facturer, 50 nests in a box. Prices singly 


will be as underneath the cut shown below. 
Where our friends at a great distance want 
to see a nest, they can be sent for 50 cts. ex- 
tra for postage. 





4 qt | | 1 pt. 

Price 1 $ 2@ | | 3 5 
“10 | 7 @ My} 48 
“ 100] 12 50 eal AGE, bd 





We can not break packages of 50, un- 
less we charge tens rates for them, for they 
are boxed up 100 ina box; and to open the 
boxes and make a new one is quite a task. 
It is not possible to make pails like{these at 
these prices, without very‘expensive machin- 
ery, aS you can very easily determine by get- 
ting prices at your tinshops; but when the 
expensive machinery is once ready to run, it 
can just as well. make pails day after day as 
do nothing, and therefore the manufacturers 
have given us these very low figures. It is 
going to be a damper on the attempts of any 
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private individual to make his own honey- 
ape I am well aware; but it can not well , 


ye helped, for this same thing is now com- 
ing up in regard to almost every thing we 
use largely in domestic life. It is, however, 
a boon to bee-keepers, because these pails 
can be very prettily labeled, and even then 
given away with the honey. 

You will observe, friends, that 100 pails of 
each size cost $37.75, while 100 nests are worth 
only $35.00. The difference is in conse- 
quence of the extra boxes that would be re- 
quired, if they are shipped without being 
nested inside of each other, and this is an 
argument in favor of nested pails. It also 
accommodates customers: for if you keep 
one of each size constantly filled with honey, 
you can be in readiness to suit the taste or 
pocketbook of almost any one who wants to 
purchase honey. 


RECENY DEVELOPMENTS, 
And Suggestions ¥ ee Particularly Pertaining 
0 the Season. 





MRS. COTTON, 

RIEND ROOT:—If any of the many readers of 
GLEANINGS would like to have Mrs. Cotton's 
book, which she sells for $1.00, and the draw- 
ings for making her “ Controllable hive,” for 
which I paid her $3.00, if they will send me 

$1.25 by registered mail, I will send them to them 

by return registered mail, just as good as they were 
when IT paid her #4.00 for them. L. HALL. 

Sparta, Miss., Aug. 5, 1884. 

Thank you, friend H., for reducing the 
price; but it seems to me that $1.25 would 
be alittle expensive, even yet. If you paid 
$4.00, however, it seems to me the reduction 
you make ought to be considered a_ pretty 
liberal one. The above illustrates the point 
I have been trying for some time to get at. 
A commodity ought to be worth pretty near- 
ly what it costs; that is, to any person who 
wants the article in question, and I believe 
this holds true with almost all of the or- 
dinary supplies for the apiary. 





THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE IN MICHIGAN. 

The Golden bee-hive man is selling rights in Mich- 
igan. Is reported to have taken #400 from one 
vicinity in the last two weeks. Too bad! Oh for 
more knowledge and honesty! A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., July 30, 1884. 





GOOD FOR FLORIDA, HONEY FROM THE MANGROVE. 

The honey crop will be above the average here 
this season, as we have had and are having a heavy 
tlow from the mangrove. I have got 200 Ibs. per 
colony from my 88 colonies, spring count, and have 
incresed to 110 or 112, so far. You see by this that 


I have no reason yet to take back the assertion, that | 


“the mangrove never fails to give a good paying 
crop.” W.S. HART. 
New Smyrna, Fla., July, 1884. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM FIGWORT. 

I feel like telling you that the figwort seed I got 
from you last spring has done wonderfully. I sowed 
it in a bed in the garden; it came up well, and some 
of it is4 feet high. I transplanted about one hun- 
dred plants, and gave them some cultivation, and 
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some are seven or eight feet high. The bees work 
on it early and late in the sunshine, and in quite , 
fallof rain. Ithink it is the finest honey-plant | 
ever saw. If there is any plant that will pay to cul. 
tivate for honey alone, surely this is the one. | cay 
let you or some of your customers have from one 
hundred to a thousand roots for transplanting jy 
spring. Bees have done pretty well here this yeuy 
—too much honey-dew: it is on almost every thing 
—the beech, oak, maple, red gum, peach, and eve 
on the rose-bushes. I have increased from 7 in the 
spring, to 2%. Not much honey just now. 


R. P. WILLIAMS. 
Maynard's Cove, Ala., July 30, 1884. 


IS YOUR BUSINESS A PLEASURE TO YoU’ 

It isa pleasure to me to do business with «a man 
who is always ready and willing to do right; then it 
any mistakes should occur (which they will), you 
need have no fears but that it will all work out 
right. This is my rule in all my business with my 
customers, if 1 have to do even more than what is 
exactly fair. J. 8. TADLOCK. 

Luling, Texas, July 28, 1884. 


A PARODY ON BEAUTIFUL BEES, 


We were a little undecided as to what de- 
partment the following belonged in, but 
finally concluded that this was the prope 
place. It is surely original, and I think | am 
right in calling it fully up to the times. See 
What you think of it, friends. 

0 bees bees O buteful bees 
| love#e ear you hin 

I kno that in the neare future 
There will be honey to cum. 

0 bees bees O buteful bees 
That stores the honey so snug 

That all the bys and guris do su 
That it is vere gud. 


© bees bees O buteful bees 
I love to se you fly 
And se you work opon those flowers 
That grose so low or ‘i. 
0 bees bees O buteful bees 
How quarelesom you can be 
If trom your ‘ive 
We go to take sum honey for oure tee. 
© bees bees O buteful bees 
Don'te get youre backs to ‘i 
Or you will get sum gud strong smoke 
That will put you on the fli. 


Highlandville, Mass. J. LINCOLN Twa. 


AN A B © SCHOLAR ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. 

On opening a hive of hybrids a few days ago, | 
found a great quantity of drone-comb on the sides. 
I had previously put about twoinches of worker- 
foundation along the top-bar; they drew the foun- 
dation out, and made worker-comb of it, and filled 
it with honey and pollen; below this they made 
drone-comb in two of the large frames (20x11 in.), 
and in another hive the same, except they put hone) 
init, and no drone-brood or pollen. 

Now for questions. Do bees make drone-comb for 
any other purpose than to rear drones therein? 

I believe bees do not make drone-comb for 
any other purpose than to rear brood. 

Can they rear worker-bees in drone-comb? 

Occasionally, instances are given where 
workers are hatched from drone-comb, but 
it is the exception and not the rule. 

Do you think I have a drone-laying queen? 

A drone-laying queen won’t make the bees 
build drone-comb. I do not think you have 
a drone-laying queen. 
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What do they want of drones at this season of the 
year? In one hive they are killing their drones, and 
another are rearing more. What is the cause of 
such? 

| presume they have honey in such abund- 
ance that they are getting the swarming 
fever, and therefore they build drone-comb, 
and the queen expects to fill it with drone- 
brood. 

Are bees making wax while clustering outside of 
their hive? Do bees loaf around when there is 
honey to be gathered, and their hive is not full? 

| do not think bees are secreting wax, as a 
general thing, When they cluster on the out- 
side of the hive. They will sometimes loaf 
around when honey is to be gathered, when 
they are thinking of swarming, or when 
their hive is full, or something of that sort. 

Have you any way to keep the queen from laying 
in certain frames? In some of my hives the queen 
luys in every frame except on the side, next to the 
side of the hive. 

We keep the queens from laying in certain 
frames, by the use of the perforated zine. 
That is the only way I know of. 

Do the bees fill their brood-combs with honey after 
the queen stops laying forthe winter. If they do 
not, can One make them Jo so by feeding in the 
fall? 

If the honey-flow continues late, the bees 
do sometimes fill the combs after the brood 
is hatched out. You could probably make 
them do so by feeding, if the feeding did not 
cause the queen to lay more eggs and rear 
more brood. 

How much * boot” will you take between one of 
yourold A BC's and one of your new? There are 
no leaves gone, and soiled but very little. 

For answer to this question, see page 519. 

The sample one-piece section box did not come 
all in one piece; it was broken intwoplaces. But it 
is good enough to give one an idea of how they are 
nude, 

The single samples we send by mail often 
vet broken, friend P.; but then, it gives you 
in idea of how they are made, just about as 
well. 

HOW TO STRAIGHTEN COMBS THAT HAVE GOT BENT 
OUT OF SHAPE. 

Not long ago I took an empty frame of comb from 
thive, and laid it onashelf, one endof which rested 
onamilk-cover. After putting my smoker away I 
went to pick it up, but the sun had made it so soft 
it would not bear its own weight, so I put a piece of 
pauper over it until it got cool. When I picked it up 
it was kinked out of shape. Sol put itinthe sun 
again, ona smooth place, and it straightened itself 
out again, and T replaced the paper, and then when 
it Was cool it was all right. This isthe way I mean 
\o straighten my other crooked combs as IT get them. 
No patent on this. [don’t know how it would do if 
it were full of honey. A. H. PERING, JR. 

Clear Creek, Ind., Aug. 4, 1884. 


You ean straighten combs in this way, 
friend P., when they are entirely empty, as 
we often find them in the spring; but it is 
apt to make the cells on one side a little 
smaller than they were before; and if brood 
is putin them you will have some small- 


sized bees, as I explained a few months ago. ! 





BEE CULTURE. HAY 
HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 


ARE ITALIANS SUPERIOR TO THE BLACKS FOR 
RED CLOVER? 


HAVE somo?thing to tell you. I did something 
» to-day that I never did before (in August) in 
. my life. I extracted a nice lot of honey to-day, 
and it is the finest, clearest, and best flavored 
honey I have ever seen, and I have seen a 
great deal. I have seen the noted white-sage honey 
of California, and the beautiful honeys from Florida, 
but I think this surpasses them all, and what do 
you thinkit was gathered from? It was gathered 
from the common red clover by my Italians. IT have 
had Italian bees only two seasons, but they are cer- 
tainly far superior to the blacks. IT do not think 
what few blacks I have yet have gathered 20 lbs. of 
that altogether. I want it distinetly understood, 
that I have no queens to sell, as Il have not enough 
of pure ones for my own use. I will send you a 2- 
pound bottle of it, if you desire to see it, which I 
hope you will, as itis a treat just to see and taste 
it. I do not suppose I shall have any large quantity 
of it to sell. Our clover-fields arcund here are in 
full bloom for a crop of seed, and itis certainly nice 
te see the bright and pretty Italians flit from bloom 
to bloom, sipping the sweet nectar, and see them, 
when they reach home, drop on the alighting-board 
with a thud, and march in witha joyous hum. I 
will make way with the blacks next season, the last 
one of them, nothing further preventing than I 
know of at present. Asa general thing, we never 
have any bloom for bees to gather honey from 
in this month, except red clover; and before I had 
the Italian, we had no bees that could reach the red 
clover. JAMES CRAIG. 
Mt. Meridian, Va., Aug. 1, 1884. 
rE oe 
REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


AND A REPORT THAT FAVORS EXTRACTED HONEY 
RATHER THAN HONEY IN SECTIONS. 





THOUGHT I would send you a short report of 
» my experience in the tee business. T have 
been trying to farm since the war. I was all 
through the war. IT was a prisonerin Ander- 
sonville and other prisons for eight months or 
more, consequently | have very poor health, and 
ean not do much farm work. I have always had an 
interest in bees, and have kept a few in gum hives 
for seven or eight years, and never got what we 
could eat. I got hold of some bee-journals, and 
read some of what 1 considered unreasonable re- 
ports from bee-keepers; but. still it increased my 
interest in the bee business very much. So one 
year ago last spring I paid $125 for 17 colonies of 
bees, Italians and hybrids. I had four colonies of 
blacks; increased by natural swarming to 71; lost 
4in wintering, and began this spring with about 60 
good strong colonies, and 7 weak ones. Some had 
but very few bees, not enongh to cover one comb. 
They commenced swarming the I5th of May, and | 
now have 102 colonies as the result. Last year I did 
not extract; comb honey in two-pound sections, 
but they paid for themselves. This year I have been 
extracting from 44, until basswood began, then I 
extracted from 47; all the rest were working in 
sections. 

The flow from basswood was enough to drive all 
doubts from my mind concerning those reports in 
the journals, and my report ought to settle the mat- 
ter in regard to which is the more profitable, 
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ce eit working for comb or extracted honey (that is, if you T am glad to see the bold stand you take in your 
ee ee will believe me). Please remember that those from | journal against that pernicious weed tobacco. If | ‘ 
ey 5 which I extracted had to build their comb. had time T should like to give you 25 Scripture 
oe “ At the commencment of basswood I had from 44 | texts against the use of tobacco, which ought to 
» 18 Yee colonies about 1900 pounds of honey, and the combs | convince any man who desires to be an honest, 
4 3 mostly made. The flow from basswood lasted about | clean Christian. 
F 15 days, and I got 144 32-gallon barrels of as beauti- | 


I may give you the eonclusion of this summer's 
| report at the close of honey-harvest. 





ful, clear, thick honey as man ever looked at, from I have a 














ae ~% 47 colonies, in My days. Inthe midst of the flow I | splendid range for fall honey here. There has been 
cio he got 140 gallons in just three days. From the re- | no honey coming in since basswood gave out. There 
“se mainder of my bees, which have been working in | was an expert who told me the other day that bees 
7 eatat sections, I don’t think I have got more than 1500! make a great deal of honey from corn tassel, but | 
2 eRe" pounds. T have my honey in basswood barrels,and hardly believe it. I think they get pollen from it, 
o “be am well pleased and well paid in this bee business. and that is about all. A. A. Covey. 
e Fae D I have the A BC book, and take GLEANINGS. Port Andrew, Wis., Aug 3, 1884. 
if. 
5) es $$ a ——__—_$—$ 
“ Baie ; 
y ae RABBITS, AND HOW TO RAISE THEM. 
fe 2": ALSO SOME GENERAL IDEAS CONCERNING TREATISES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
a ‘ E oh Peedi ae . 2 : 4 é ‘ 4 
+ Aid RIEND A. A. FRADENBURG has pub- | our juveniles will find it very interesting 
» 4 | . « . > »i - “ _ . rer . . a ‘i es . . * = . 
ee ede lished a little book with the above reading. The nicest part of it is, that friend 
'S hee title; but before I talk about raboits I F. mails it free of eharge to_any one who 
Be tee? want to speak about books on special | tells him on a postal card that he would like 


subjects. I do love to talk with a man 
who has studied some special branch of ag- 
riculture, or kindred sciences, until he 
knows all about them, or, perhaps, more 
about them than anybody else. In my boy- 
hood, before I knew a thing about bees, I 
used to delight in reading the small bee 
books that were occasionally to be found 
then. Last spring I got hold of Gregory’s 
book on squashes, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
several evenings in reading what my wife 


to have it. He does this because he expects 


to sell enough rabbits to pay him for his 


trouble. But if you should get the circular. 
and profit by the information it contains, 
and not purchase of him at all, I suppose it 


| Will be all right: in fact, I am sure it will. 


Do you want to know what this has to do 
with bee culture? Well, friend F. thinks 
rabbits are cheaper in the long run than 
lawn-mowers to keep the grass down around 
the bee-hives; in fact, at our bee conven- 

















and children called my “ squash-book,” al- 


Cid i sh | tion at Columbus last winter he talked rab- 
sii though I had not any idea of raising squash- 


| bits quite a considerable. You will remem- 


[ee e es at all at that time. Within the last week | ber, that on page 666, Vol. XI., he wrote 

pera I have read with a keen relish ‘* Gregory on | something about them, calling them his 
BS pen Cabbages,”’ and since then our cabbage- | four-legged chickens. I wonder if some of 
RBs TPs patch possesses an interest for me that it | the little friends would not like to see a pic- 


never did before. And so itis with books | ture of one of these rabbits. 


‘ : i t ( Well, here it 
on onions, strawberries, and any thing that | is. and it was 


made from a photograph. 





Bs ty 
‘ 
; 
: has assumed sufficient importance to be! Now, the only unpleasant rae yh this 
worthy of a book. rabbit business is, that they kill them for 
; Now, I do not know whether caring for food. Friend F. says they are as good as 
rabbits has become an industry suflicient to turkey. I suppose it is right to keep them 
.* warrant a book just yet or not; but I do for food, and perhaps it is only a weakness 
pie 2 know that friend Fradenburg’s little pam- | on my pet that makes me shrink from the 
phiet about rabbits has proved quite interest- | idea of killing them. I think you had bet- 


ing to me, and I think very likely many of | ter send for the little pamphlet, any way. 
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STARTING AN APIARY. 


sOME SUGGESTIONS IN THE MATTER BY OUR FRIEND | 
J. E. POND, JR. 


HE question is often asked, ‘“ How shall I start | 
an apiary?” and this, too, irrespective of ; 
whether the party is qualified, either by na- 
ture or education, to become a bee-keeper. 

That there is a peculiar fascination in the 
pursuit of bee-keeping, every person who has en- | 
vaved therein can attest. This fascination, howev- 
er, is somewhat dispelled in the minds of many 
when, instead of caring for a few colonies, they are 
obliged to care for many. -He who cares for half a | 
dozen colonies, as a means of recreative exercise, 
may well believe that the business is most delight- 
ful: but with one hundred or more colonies on his 
hunds, in the swarming or extracting season, with 
the thermometer among the nineties, he will begin | 
to think that the work is a little bit hard; and, un- | 
less he is fitted by nature for the business, he will | 
tind his enthusiasm oozing out with the perspira- | 
tion caused by hard work and intense heat. To 
those who are really desirous of starting an apiary, 
| will say there is but one way to do so, with a pros- | 
pect of attaining fair success, and now is the time 
to begin preparations to that end. 

The first thing to be done (and this thing is imper- | 
atively necessary) is to get some of the best works 
on apiculture, and carefully study them during the 
coming winter evenings. Among these works I 
can recommend the A BC of Bee Culture, by A. I. 
Root; Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, and the Hive 
und Honey-Bee, by Rey. L. L. Langstroth. A care- 
ful perusal of these works will occupy the spare 
hours of the time from now till spring, and will 
vive the student a theoretical knowledge of the oc- 
cupation, so that, in the early spring, he will be 
ready to start the practical part of the business in | 
an understanding manner. 

Let me say right here, that the study of the above 
works is indispensable; it will be of little use or 
value to barely skim them over; they should be 
read so carefully and thoroughly that every promi- 
nent point is indellibly graven upon the tablet of | 
memory. Without this preparatory study, an at- | 
tempt to practice in the apiary will be like a mari- 
ner taking a long sea-voyage without chart or com- 
pass, for these works are both chart and compass to 
the beginner in apiculture; and a knowledge of 
their contents will teach him the correct course, 
and show him where the hidden rocks and quick- 
sands lie, 

In early spring, after obtaining the theory of bee- 
kecping by study, a colony or two of hives may be 
purchased; but let me say, “ Don’t start in too big.”’ 
The practice can be better gained by the beginner 
with two or three colonies, than with more; and if 
itis found, after a trial, that the labors in the apia- 
ty are too severe, or of a different nature from 
what was expected, no great loss will accrue in 
itbandoning the pursuit. In purchasing colonies, 
be Sure to get them in frame hives. Many advise 
getting bees in box hives, for the practice in trans- 
ferring; but I advise differently. Transferring can 
be done any time; but the beginner who starts in 
witha job of transferring on his hands will, I fear, 
gze_sick of the business, and abandon it in disgust 
before he gets half through transferring his first 
hive. In purchasing bees it will be advisable either 











to obtain them-of some known dealer of good re- 
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| pute, or else get some friend who is acquainted 


with bees to select them. After selecting your 
bees, and getting them home, the first practical 
start is made; now apply practically the theory 
gained by study; devote your spare time to them, 
and ere another year rolls round you will know 
whether bee-keeping is your forte or not. 

Foxboro, Mass., July 28, 1884. J. E. PonD, JR. 


rT oe Ge 
BEES IN INDIA. 


OUR MISSIONARY FRIENDS IN A QUANDARY, 


S UITE an exciting event took place in our usu- 
ally quiet home yesterday, and obliges me to 
4 send for an A BC book. We were at dinner; 
the thermometer was up in the hundreds, and 

we were having a rather hard time trying to 

keep cool. My own thoughts were deep in my ser- 
mon, which I was preparing for the evening ser- 
vice in our chapel. Just then a great humming 
filled the room. At first we did not know whether 


| our visitors were hornets or bees; but soon we 


found that a large swarm of bees had chosen the 
top of aclothes almira, on the back veranda, for 
their home; and were rapidly filing in through the 
crack between the doors (for every thing. has 
cracks now it is so hot), and settling in their new 
home. 

Everybody was excited, for we have so little to 
break the routine of mission life that we are ready 
to get excited at almost any thing. Little Ruth and 
Nellie were delighted, and one of them exclaimed, 
‘Now we can have bees just as they do in GLEAN- 
INGS.”’ You see,they had been studying your mag- 
azine. As it was Sunday evening, we contented 
ourselves with bidding our visitors welcome; but 
this morning we have had a counsel of war, or, 
rather, of peace, and have concluded to try to make 


| them a house. Sowe have been studying GLEAN- 


INGS, to learn how to make a hive; and though we 
see lots of pictures of the outside of hives, yet we 
don’t see the inside, and that tells us we ought to 
have the A BC book, if we entertain our visitors 
properly. However, I remember seeing a hive 
when a boy, but it was an old-fashioned one, and I 
distinctly remember that, if we ever wanted 
honey, we had to kill the bees with brimstone 
smoke. I can remember to this day how sorry I 
used to feel for the poor bees. I think, however, I 
shall have to get one of the old-fashioned hives 
made, because I don’t know how to make any other 
kind; and when the A BC book comes, if our visit- 
ors conclude to stay with us we will give them one 
of the best palaces to live in we can learn how to 
make. You would be pleased to see our carpenter. 
He hasn't very many clothes on, to begin with. He 
sits down on the ground under a tree, or under the 
house, and holds the boards with his feet, and 
planes or saws them. I think I shall take some old 
packing-cases, which have come from America, for 
the hive. Asitis very hot here lam sure we must 
have a draft of air through the hive, so I will have 
doors on the top to let the air through. I think I 
will put a bit of glass in the back of the hive, so 
that, if the little strangers stay with us, Ruth and 
Nellie can see them work. 

Now, that is my bee-castle, which my Burman 
carpenter calls a‘ Pya-aing.’’ I find that in some 
parts of the country these bees are domesticated, 
and that large earthern chalties, with holes punched 
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in the bottom, serve as hives, and that, when honey 
is wanted, a stick is put through a hole, and the 
comb broken so that the honey drops down, and is 
secured without killing the bees. I am told, also, 
that the bees will thus stay several years in one 
place. As the little fellows have come to us, I think 
we will try to keep them; and if you will kindly 
send me an A BC book I shall be greatly obliged. 
You may be interested to know how our little col- 
ony gets on; and if so, I will report progress 
by and by. God be thanked for the grand work 
you are doing for him. I wish all our business men 
would serve God in their business, as I believe you 
are doing; then his name would have more honor 
from his people, as it ought to have. 
REV. A. BUNKER. 
Toungoo, Burmah, May 4, 1884. 
a 


REMEDIES FOR ANTS, CUTTING A 
BEE-TREE, ETC. 





ALSO SOME GENERAL REMARKS IN REGARD TO 
COMMENCING BEE CULTURE. 





>8$ remedies for ants are in order, I will give 
mine. Strong alum water; proportion, '4 Ib. 
to % gallon water, boiled until it dissolves. 
Apply to shelves with a brush or cloth; 
have it either cold or hot. It will also keep 
away roaches, bedbugs, and other insects. 

I have been taking GLEANINGS nearly a year, 
with a view to engaging in the bee business. My 
husband’s health failed several years ago, and I 
have had to supplement the family support by 
teaching. We moved here last year from Arkansas, 
and this new country is yet too thinly settled to sup- 
port a school. There are no bees kept by any one 
near us, and] am anxious to get some wild ones. 
The children found a bee-tree last week, and came 
home delighted, knowing how pleased I would be. 
Mr. Redding went to see the man whose land it was 
on, but he was not at home; so he got a neighbor, 
and the neighbor's wagon and mule, made a hive, 
and, after reading carefully your directions in A B 
C, they started with pans, pails, saws, etc., in high 
glee. They thought the man could have no objec- 
tion, for no one in this country has ever heard of 
any one refusing one a bee-tree. They got the tree 
cut about half down, and the owner came up and 
stopped them. He said he didn’t love honey, didn’t 
want the bees nor the timber (it was a dead pine), 
but they should not cut it down. You see, he just 
wanted to exercise his power. Mr. R. quietly got 
into the wagon, and came home. Our neighbor was 
indignant, and wanted to take the tree anyhow. 
The children were dreadfully disappointed, and so 
wasI. The man is an old bachelor, and an infidel. 
Do you suppose the latter circumstance influenced 
him to act as he did? 

We have just lost a valuable horse, our only one, 
and sickness and other troubles incident to new 
comers in a new country have made the year a 
hard one with us. We enjoy your Home Papers, 
and wish you may live long to continue them. I 
wish I lived near Medina, or in Medina, so as to get 
work from you. I wish you every success in your 
business. Daisy and George, the children, are anx- 
ious for me to keep bees, so they can write and 
get a book. Mrs. V. A. REDDING. 

Stanton, Fla., July 26, 1884. 

I am sorry to hear, my friend, that you had 





trouble with the owner of the tree; but it 
seems to me that you did very wrong in go- 
ing to work without first consulting him. | 
should hope that the fact of your neighbor 
being a bachelor and an infidel would not 
make him uncourteous with his neighbors, 
Of course, we who profess to be Christians 
claim to love our neighbors better than those 
who make no profession; but the great 
point is, to let our lives prove it, rather than 
any profession we may make in words. | 
am sorry for your troubles, and I fear it 
may be some time before you get much of 
an income from bee-keeping. There area 
great many people here in Medina wantinga 
place to work in our factory, but yet there is no 
room now. If you will excuse me, my friend, 
I do not think it makes so very much differ- 
ence where we are as what we are. My re- 
speete to George and Daisy. Tell them if 
they will write me a letter I will send them 
a book, even if they are not as yet bee-keep- 
ers. May be you have made arrangements 





| 


a as to get the bees out of that tree by this 
ime. 
rr) ooo 


STOPPING RUNAWAY SWARMS. 


ALSO SOME REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE USE OF 
BUZZ-SAWS IN HIVE-MAKING. 





) 


FEW weeks ago we hada large swarm issue, 
» which settled on a small maple. IT hived 
them, or supposed I had, and went to dinner. 
On going out after dinner I noticed a greater 
part of them on outside of hive. I began 
earefully scraping them down to make them go in, 
when they began to take wing, and I knew imme- 
diately what they intended to do by the loud hollow 
roar. I made quick steps for the bee-hive tent, 
clapped it over the hive, and said to those inside, 
“Stop a leetie!”’ I carried them to the honey-house, 
turned up the tent, and they were on the window. 
As luck would have it, the queen was in the tent, 
although the greater part of the swarm had got in 
the air. They started right off, went about 4 ofa 
mile, found they had no queen, and returned and 
entered the hive they first came from. I hived the 
prisoners by themselves, and neither part tried 
running away again. 

We haven’t had any honey all summer, only 
enough to keep brood-rearing going; but the last 
few days they have beén doing first rate. 

HOW TO STOP BLEEDING. 

Can any one tell a sure way tostop bleeding, with- 
out going toa physician? I cut one of my fingers 
off with a buzz-saw a few days ago, and had consid- 
erable trouble in getting the blood stopped. It bled 
steadily for eight hours. A. B. OSBUN. 

Spring Bluff, Wis., July 28, 1884. 

Friend O., the idea has been advanced, I 
believe, of stopping swarms with a bee-hive 
tent. If you can get it on the spot and on 
the hive quick enough, it is certainly a sure 
thing, and no mistake.—In regard to om 4 
ping blood, if it were a finger cut, I should 
wind a string around the inger until it is 
stopped, or until a physician can be called. 
Where the wound is such that it can not be 
tied up, I think binding linen cloths, or 
cloths of any kind over the wound, will hold 





it until nature can arrest it. Will some of 
our M. D.’s straighten us up on this point, if 
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we are wrong? Look out for buzz-saws, | workers, as well as the drones’ bodies in particular, 
friends. We recently had another sad acci- | have asilvery-gray color. FRANK BENTON. 
dent in our factory. One of ourmen went) Munich, Germany, July 14, 1884. 

to get a drink, and on his way back stopped | In regard to getting queens by express, 
to talk with one of the hands. While he | our experience hes been that the express 
was talking, he thoughtlessly stuck his hand | charges and various other expenses amount 
on to a wabbling saw, where we were mak- | to not less than ten or twelve dollars on any 
ing bee-feeders, and had it horribly mangled, | shipment ; and on forty or fifty queens, not 
as a matter of course. Once more, look out | Jess than twenty-five to thirty dollars. | 
for buzz-saws. They do not often show | should think that sending them by mail 


much merey when you push your hands 
against them. 
a in 


LETTER FROM OUR FRIEND FRANK 
BENTON. 
SENDING QUEENS BY MAIL, AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
THE CARNIOLANS. 





UR friend 8S. W. Morrison, of Oxford, 
Pa., has kindly given us permission 
to publish the following letter from 
friend Benton : 

Your card of June 30th was received this 
morning. The following are the present prices for 


Carniolan and Italian queens, reared in their re- | 


spective countries: 

I. Finest select queens, each, July and Aug., 
$5.00; after Sept. 1, $4.50. 

II. Fine queens, each, July and Aug., $4.50; after 
Sept. 1, $4.00. 

On 6 queens, 5 per cent discount; 10 queens, 10 per 
cent discount; 20 queens, 12 per cent discount; 40 
queens, 15 per cent. Expressage prepaid to New 
York City, if sent by express. As long as the 
weather permits, queens will be sent by mail direct 
to the postoffice of the purchaser, the postage being 
prepaid in all eases. Since my advertisement in 
GLEANINGS for Aug., 1883, the German government 


has made a regulation requiring letter rates on all | 


live bees sent in the mail-bags. At the low rates I 
was furnishing the finest queens to be had, I could 
not expect to pay expenses, and have letter rates on 
all queens to pay—the first sent out, and any subse- 
quent shipments to make good losses, should such 
occur; so, rather than reduce the grade of queens 
sent out, I raised the price slightly, and offered two 
grades. 

For the finest selected queens I am paying Ital- 
ian and Carniolan bee-keepers exactly double the 
usual price for good queens, and I have visited the 
various apiaries from which my queens come, and 
shall continue to do so from time to time as long as 
I shall see fit to continue sending out queens from 
here, selecting at each visit the finest stock I can 
get. 

When queens are sent by express, the shipping 
agents in New York (who are not bee-keepers, and 
never open the boxes) have, for clearing them from 
the custom-house, and re-shipping them, a charge 
of a dollar or so on each packet (which may include, 
say, 4 queens), or about $1.50 to $2.00 on six to ten 
queens. There is no duty on bees. Expressage 
from New York City is, of course, at cost of pur- 
chaser, 

No one, so far as I know, ever claimed that Car- 
niolans had three yellow bands. Sometimes, 
(though not always) the first ring of the abdomen is 
reddish-yellow colored. The whole length of the 
abdomen is, however, furnished with silvery-gray 
hands of thick-set fuzz, and the whole body of the 


| would be very much the cheapest way, if we 
| can have the same success in getting them 
| through alive that we have by express.—The 
| above letter is somewhat of the nature of an 
advertisement, I know; but as it was not 
| written for GLEANINGS, and contains mat- 
'ter of general interest, I have thought best 
| to give it.—I confess, not having seen the 
| Carniolan bees, I did not know until now 
but that they were yellow-banded, like the 
Italians. One reason why I have not ordered 
the Carniolans is because the number of 
races we have already begins to create a con- 
fusion that it seems to me should be avoided 
if possible. When it is settled that the Car- 
niolans have some clear and decided ad- 
vantages, we shall be glad to adopt them. 





re 


THE ADVANTAGE OF CHERISHING A 
SPIRIT OF THANKFULNESS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT FERTILE WORKERS. 





RIEND ROOT:—Do you sometimes feel ‘that 
you need encouragement in your efforts in 
helping humanity? You have been a help to 
me by your serious, cheerful words which I 
love to read, in A B Cand GLEANINGS. Yes, 

it came quite natural to me yesterday evening, 

when walking through my cotton-fleld, to kneel 
down amid the luxuriant growth, and thank God 
for giving us such good seasons, and I could not 
help but think of you, kneeling in that busy factory, 
and asking God’s guidance. I thought, also, of the 
cheering words in last GLEANINGS, about good 
crops, and it being such pleasure to tend rich 

ground, “to pick peas when a few would fill a 

basket,”’ ete. 

I'm a novice in bee culture; just started last year 
with movable-frame hives. So far the losses have 
balanced the profits, or more, I think; but Iam in 
no way discouraged, for I see brighter prospects 
ahead, through resolved, better attention. A swarm 
of bees—about two quarts—was found in the woods 
some time ago near here, that had started comb on 
the sapling around which they were clustered, and on 
listening close we could plainly hear a piping sound 
as of a queen, and we were sure they hada queen, 
we thought; but imagine our surprise when, look- 
ing in the cells of the comb, we found them crowd- 
ed with eggs. The thought forced itself in my mind 
that the queenmdid not have room enough, and had 
to go to laying; but we could not find a queen after 
hiving them and looking carefully. We gave them 
in a few days some comb from another hive, with a 
little brood in it; but subsequent examination 
stowed the cells still overtaxed with eggs. The bees 
would not work nor build comb—no, not even after 
having given them bees and brood; but finally they 
got a queen-cell started after what was to mea 
strange occurrence. One day, watching a cluster 
of bees at the entrance of the hive, on the alighting- 
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board, I heard again the piping sound that I thought 
only a queen could make; and on close examination 
I discovered, to all appearances, a common bee run- 
ning all over the rest, and, doubling up its body, 
would make that queer little sound. Of course, I 
killed the “ fertile worker,” but had another to kill 
a day or two after, under the same circumstances. 
1 then gave them the young brood with bees, 
and in a few days I had the satisfaction of seeing 
a queen-cell. But, poor me! the worms run them 
way. Cc. L. EAppy. 

Johnsonville, S. C., July 25, 1884. 

Friend E., your plan of getting rid of a 
fertile worker is exactly what [ have recom- 
mended, but I should take the frames of 
comb from the hive, and hunt out the fertile 
worker as she moves about among the bees. 


to fill old tin cans half full of ashes, and place the 
legs of tables or stands in them. The cans prevent 
the ashes from being scattered about. Water is un- 
satisfactory. If there is only a little, the ants wil! 
drink up what does not evaporate. If there js 
plenty, it will, unless renewed every day, forma 
film, over which the antscan travel. However, | 
used water on a shelf, on which was placed a can to 
eatch the drip from the sun strainer, in which | 
melt my cappings. As the shelf was near a door, 
and on a level with the top of my uncapping-box, | 
could not very well use ashes there. The ants were 
thick on the shelf and around the water. Last 
night I read your suggestion in regard to pyre- 
thrum. I went immediately and scattered some on 
the shelf and around the water. This morning the 





ants at the water are dead, and not a live one near 


Her actions are just as you represent, but the shelf. Tell friend J. M. Brooks to try sprinkling 
she does not always make the piping noise | pyrethrum all over his shelves, then cover them 


you describe. Wherever you see a great 
number of eggs in the cells, and no regu- 
lar cells of brood, you may be sure a fertile 
worker is the trouble. 
a] oo 


SOME CALIFORNIA NOTES. 





WHAT IS IT ON COMB HONEY? 





> TINY insect, found on the sections of comb 
OBB honey, when they are taken off the hive; 
wingless, transparent, colorless, except the 
eyes, Which are black, and a reddish spot in 
head between the antennwe; barely visible 
to the naked eye, it can be seen as it moves swiftly 
over the section, as the light is reflected from it, as 
from atiny drop of water. In repose it would not 
be noticed at all, as, being transparent, it then ap- 
pears as amere atomofthe wood. Antenne are long 
in proportion to the size of body. It seems to stay on 
the outside of section; nearly always in quick mo- 
tion; sometimes single, at other times two or three 
together; can be blown off with a light breath; 
nearly every section has them on. Who can tell 
what it is? 
BRUSH FOR COMB-FOUNDATION MACHINE. 

That was an excellent idea of Mr. Enas’, to fast- 
en a long brush against the upper roller of the 
foundation machine. I had been using a hair-brush, 
moving it over the roller, while giving the crank 
half a dozen or more turns with the other hand, 
previous to passing each sheet through. As soon 
as l read Mr. Enas’ suggestion, I cut the handle off 
and sawed the brush in two lengthwise through 
the middle of the back, nailed the two pieces end 
for end to a % x l-inch strip of wood, a little short- 
er than the distance between the uprights of the 
machine, and fastened it there with a little wedge, 
pushed in with the fingers. The brush should be 
taken out and the starch washed off, every time it 
is used. I have now only to give the rollers one 
revolution, while moving the shegt toward them. 
This saves considerable time, and I am _ highly 
pleased with the improvement. Mr. Enas has my 
thanks for his valuable suggestion. 

PYRETHRUM VS. ANTS. 

Like others, I am troubled this year with the lit- 
tle black ants in the honey-room. By putting fine 
sifted wood ashes on the floor, round the legs of 
the extractor, tanks, or where anything else con- 
taining honey rests, the ants can be kept away, as 
they will not cross the ashes. A still better way is 


| described, friend M., and perhaps I 





| with paper, to prevent the pyrethrum from being 
| blown or wiped off. I think that will stop his trou- 
| ble. WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


Independence, Cal., July 22, 1884. 

I have often seen the tiny insect you have 
rof. Cook 

will be able to tell us exactly what it is, 


/from your description. I think pyrethrum 
| will be our best remedy for ants, 1f it works 


all right. 
me aoe 


BEES, POLITICS, AND FIRE. 


A TIMELY WARNING TO BEE-KEEPERS FOR THE 
COMING POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 





9. OU see, the upper story of my chaff hive was 
» only partly filled with wide frames, and the 
bees had crowded into this vacant space; so, 
wishing to drive them out, I lighted a roll of 
rags, placed it in this space, put on the cover, 
intendil.g to let it remain only a minute or so, and 
then attend to it; but at this time the band, followed 
by a crowd of citizens, passed me, going to the de- 
pot togive Gen. Logan a blowout, who was on his 
way from Minneapolis. So, like a fool, I followed 
the crowd, saw Logan, etc. (you know how ‘tis your- 
self), came home sober, went to bed, and was sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just (?) when the fire-bell sound- 
ed an alarm, and down came the company with the 
* masheen”’ to put out the fire in my chaff-hive. 
It was about four hours from the time I lighted my 
smoker before the alarm; meantime, the smoke had 
driven all the bees out, and they were scattered 
about in clusters on the ground. I removed the 
lamented remains of the old hive, prepared a new 
one with fdn. as fora new swarm, except feeling 
sorry for them in their misfortune. I gave them 
four frames of honey, placed the whole where the 
old hive had stood, and in the morning they had 
taken possession of their new habitation, seemingly 
rejoiced thatthey had a master possessed of 80 
much intelligence, and that matters were no worse. 

The fool-killer has not made his annual trip 
through this section, hence this mishap. Don't give 
my address, or any part of it, butcall me Cato. 

Well told, friend C.; and while it is well 
to be alive to the interests of our country, 
we want to look out that our enthusiasm 
does not run away with our business on 
hand, even if some of the ‘big guns”’ do pass 
along the street, attended by a band of 
music. 
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BEE BeraANy, 


OR, HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 








BUFFALO CLOVER — TRIFOLIUM STOLONIFERUM. 
SEND you a specimen of clover for naming. It 
is of a wild variety, growing in woods and old 
fields; has never been cultivated here; comes 
in bloom last of April; grows on rich or poor 
land; produces a great deal of bloom and seed; 
each bunch‘sends out a lot of runners; takes root at 
every joint; vines grow from one to four feet; bees 
gather considerable honey from it. I have gather- 
ed enough seed to sow an acre for bee pasture. 

This has been a good honey season, but has now 
closed. Lama beginner in the bee business; win- 
tered 22 out of 26; some very weak, all in Lang- 
stroth hives. I have got from 6 to 200 lbs. comb 
honey per colony. JAMES M. DENHAM. 

Valley, Lewis Co., Ky., July 18, 1884. 

Concerning this plant, Prof. Devol says: 

Specimen from James M. Denham is the running 
buffalo clover (Trifolium stoloniferum, Muhl.), a 
plant I have often heard spoken of as very good for 
bee pasture. It is found in fields and woods in 
Ohio, and west and southwest; it seems to prefer 
rather shaded situations and a moderately rich soil. 
It sends out several branches from the roots, which 
root at the joints and send up branches 3 to 6 inches, 
with one or two loose heads of blossoms about one 
inch across; the flowers are larger than those of the 
common white clover, creamy white, with pink or 
rose pencilings. The flowers are persistent, turn- 
ing brown, and all becoming reflexed in fruit. It 
can searcely be as valuable for honey as the com- 
mon white or Dutch clover (T. repens, L.), as it does 
not bloom quite so freely, and only from the last of 
April through June. I have never heard of its be- 
ing cultivated. W.S. DEVOL, Botanist. 

WILLIAM RK, LAZENBY, Director. 

Columbus, O., July 24, 1884. 

If Lam correct, this clover has never been 
described before. The specimen sent looks 
like rank coarse clover. Unless the plant is 
valuable for forage and hay, I should hardly 
think it would pay to raise it. Notwith- 
standing, friend D., we are glad to hear of 
your experiment, 


BUCKTHORN. 

The yellow wood Isent you in full bloom is a 
shrubby bush, and grows in dense thickets. When 
the brush stands alone it is very shrubby; and in 
one or two years after it begins to bear, there is a 
cluster of young bushes all round. They come 
from the seed. It grows about twenty feet high, 
und never exceeds five or six inches in diameter. 
The bark resembles in color that of young wild 
cherry. It is very thin and tender; the leat looks 
like the wild cherry. It is broader, and has a less 
nuinber of ribs. The berry, also, whey ripe, resem- 
bles the cherry. The blgom is a little shallow and 
yellow, and more of them than] ever saw on any 
other plant. It commences to bloom about the time 
the poplar geases, which is about the first of June 
in this climate, and continues until basswood com- 
mences, which is about three weeks later than pop- 
lar. It has no main root running straight into the 
ground; the side roots are shajlow. I have known 
bushes ten feet high pulled up by the roots. The 
yellow wood grows in a strong lime soil, side by side 


ay 


| 





with the poplar and basswood. Ihave never known 
it to fail to produce some honey, and some seasons 
a great deal. The honey is bright, something be- 
tween poplar and basswood; but the taste is not so 
good as either. Two or three years ago I sent you a 
barrel of honey which I thought was basswood 
honey, but you said not. I now think it was yellow 
wood. I havea lot of this honey on hand; and if 
you desire to see what is, I will send you a sample. 

Elora, Tenn., July 15, 1884. J. A. SMITH. 

Prof. Devol says further: 

The specimen of plant from J. A. Smith is a spe- 
cies of buckthorn, the Southern, or Carolina buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus Carolinensis, Walt.). Jt is a South- 
ern shrub, or small tree, your correspondent living 
near its northern limit. Tothe description given by 
your correspondent, I would add: It is found large- 
ly along the rivers, and blooms in May further 
south. The leaves are 8 to 5 inches long, 4 to % as 
wide, shining, veins prominent. The flowers are 
yellowish white, borne in short axilary umbels, 3 to 9 
in each umbel. The petals are very small, 5 with 
the stamens opposite. The berries are purple when 
ripe. Its near relative, the common, or purging 
buckthorn (R. catharticus, L.), is used as a hedge 
plant, and from the berries and bark are procured 
purgatives and dyes; but I know of no use to which 
this species can be put, unless it be as honey-plant; 
and, judging from your correspondent’s letter, it is 
quite valuable as such. W. 8S. DEVOL, Botanist. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 21, 1884. 

The honey alluded to was about as light 
colored as basswood or clover, and the flavor 
pretty nearly resembles clover, although as 
a general thing I think it could hardly be 
considered equal to clover, in flavor or color. 








THE SWARMING MANIA. 





IS IT THE STRAIN OF BEES, OR THE SEASON? 





+ FTER reading your comments, friend Root, 
® on Mr. V. P. Dupuy’s article, on page 445, 
July GLEANINGS, I was almost inclined to 
think that you are given to “ jumping at con- 
clusions;” for apiarists of long experience 
believe that excessive swarming comes only with 
certain conditions, and when these conditions are 
present we find excessive swarming is the result; 
when not present, there is no more than the usual 
amount of swarming. The conditions requisite to 
excessive swarming are a warm favorable spring 
with a warm wet summer, thus giving just enough 
honey to keep brood-rearing at its best, and still not 
give enough so the bees store any great quantity, 
so as to diminish the brood. The conditions which 
tend to keep swarming in check are a copious yield 
of honey early in the season, or a season 80 adverse 
that the bees are compelled to retrench brood-rear- 
ing, in order to keep alive. With the first, comes 
moderate swarming; with the last, very few if any 
swarms. With such a very poor season 4s the last, 
I find the Italian and Cyprian bees will get more 
honey, and swarm more, than the hybrids or blacks, 
while in an extra good season they swarm less. 
When the season is favorable to excessive swarm- 
ing, the different races of bees are affected about 
alike; but all my experience goes to prove that no 
particular strain or variety of bees is given toa pre- 
disposition to swarm, more than any others, when 
viewing the matter as a whole, and covering a per}: 
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od of 16 years. For instance, in 1871 and ’72 I hada 
certain strain that gave many swarms each year; 
and asI was anxious at that time for increase, I 
was pleased with this strain of bees, and bred large- 
ly from them; but during the next two years this 
strain of bees swarmed but very little, and my in- 
crease was solely from my hybrid colonies, as 1873 
and "74 were good honey years compared with ‘71 
and "72. 

Again in 1876 I was nearly disgusted with swarm: 
ing, having nearly 450 swarms from 67 or 68 colonies 
in the spring. Every thing swarmed and _ re- 
swarmed, till I was glad to have the season come to 


a close. Prime swarms sent out three or more | 


young swarms; second swarms divided up, three- 
frame nuelei swarmed, and some nuclei swarmed 
without a queen, so that from 5 to 10 swarms all in 
one batch, was no uncommon thing, while one day 
ouly 11 clustered ina hedge fence all 
much to my annoyance. 
same bees, and nearly the same number of colonies, 


I had few swarms, and secured the large yield of | 


upward of 11,000 lbs. of honey, nearly all of which 
was comb honey. Since 18761 have not had exces- 
sive swarming in my apiary, yet I still retain the 
same strain of bees to a large extent, which I then 
had. If Mr, Dupuy is right, and if we should “ call 
it an inherited mania,” can you tell us why this ex- 
cessive swarming has not been kept up in my api- 
ary? 

Once more: Last yearl had one queen which led 
out three prime swarms, completely filling her hive 


with bees and brood each time before they swarmed | 


(a thing which never happened with me before); 
and from the reasoning of Mr. Dupuy they should 
have swarmed excessively this year, yet not a sin- 
gle swarm has issued from either of the five hives 
containing this queen, or the four young ones 
reared from her. The success or failure of all 


things pertaining to bee culture depends largely up- | 


on the season and surrounding influences; and the 
sooner we realize this fact, the sooner we shall have 
greater charity for those who do not agree with us, 
and have a broader view of the possibilities of 
apiculture. 

Again, to form a correct conclusion we need an 
experience covering a term of years, for no two 
years are alike. What will work well one year, and 
in one locality, will not hold good in another; and I 
find more and more, each year, that I need a broad- 
er charity, so that I shall do no injustice to others 
who differ with me. The only remedy I know of for 
swarming, excessive or otherwise, is the free use of 
the extractor, and they who expect to work for 
comb honey, and not have swarms, will sooner or 
later be disappointed. In swarming, the bees but 
carry out the instinct implanted in them by Him 
who said, “ Multiply and replenish the earth,’ and I 
firmly believe that a judicious increase by natural 
swarming will secure to us the best results in comb 
honey. In the above I simply give my opinions, 
based upon practical experience, according to all 
the same rights which I enjoy. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 31, 1884. 


Friend D., there is one satisfaction, even 
if we do seem to jump alittle hastily ata 
conclusion, and that is, that you will proba- 
bly pull us back to about the right spot by 
taking up the facts that are against us. As 
you put it, I confess it looks a little that 
way; but I hardly believe our friends will 
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_ bear you out in your strong assertion, that 
‘one race of bees swarms about as much as 
-another. I know, at first the Italians were 
| objected to on account of their excessive 
| swarming ; but pretty soon we settled down 
| to the idea that they swarmed more because 
' they gathered more honey; and I believe 
some have objected to the Holy-Lands and 
_Cyprians because they swarm so much more 
/than the Italians. Now, I hope it is true 
they do not, and I should be glad ,if it were 
| not a fact that some strains of bees swarm 
more than others. I suppose you would de- 
_cide that, when friend Dupuy thought he 
had succeeded in getting a strain that 
_wouldn’t swarm, it was because the seasons 
| after that one where they swarmed so much 
_were unfavorable to excessive swarming. 


| Well, friends, the matter is now before you. 
together, | 
But with 1877, with the | 


Who is right about it? 
oo 


HOW BRO. ANSELM WAS CURED OF 
SMOKING. 





18 SMOKING A GENTLEMANLY ACT? 





> FEW days ago I met neighbor Bathgate, when 
he told me he had scen a man do a remarka- 
ble thing the day before; he saw a man make 
an artificial swarm of bees. I remarked to 
him, if he subscribed to GLEANINGS, or pro- 
cured the A BC, he would soon be able to perform 
this remarkable feat himself. He at once handed 
me the dollar for the latter. I met the same gen- 
tleman with a stump of a cigar. I inquired, * Do 
you smoke?” He acknowledged he did, sometimes, 
and wanted to know if I did. I told him I smoked a 
few times when Twas between 14 and 15 years of 
age, and Lalso told him what cured me of it. It 
was something like this: I happened to go to a 
picnic on the 4th of July, inatrain. After the train 
had started, nearly all the gentlemen (?) left their 
seats and went into another car. I followed, and 
came into the smoking-car. There was such a 
smoke you could hardly tell one man from another, 
and so crowded there was hardly standing room. | 
looked on for a moment,: quite bewildered; there 
were lawyers, doctors, Congressmen, drunkards, 
and clergymen, all pell-mell, huddled together. Loud 
talk, and cursing and swearing were almost the only 
things that could be heard. I commenced to reason 
with myself, why these gentlemen went to this car. 
I had not to wait long; they all commenced to 
smoke. I c2me to the conclusion they were not 
gentlemen, only when in their society. A true gen- 
tleman is a gentleman everywhere. These men 
loved smoking, more than their children and wives, 
whom they left and went to such company. Gen- 
tlemen don't smoke. 

Mr. Bathgate said I might fine him one dollar 
every time I saw him smoke after that. 

I have read GLEANINGS for several years, and ain 
delighted to see you take such a stand against the 
use of tobacco. Bro. ANSELM. 

Iichester, Md., July 7, 1884. 


Brother A., if I understand you correctly, 
it was a great many vears ago that the inci- 
dent you narrate happened. Well, nowa- 
days I do not think you would find many 





ministers in the smoking-ear; or, at least, if 
you did, they would be in there for the pur- 





pose of reproving profanity. 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR! — LUKE 10: 29. 


TET ELL, little friends, I have been enjoy- 
f — ingt myself for a few weeks back 
wonderfully ; in fact, 1 sometimes 
feel almost guilty to feel that I have 
had so much enjoyment. I have 
heen afraid, almost, that I did not deserve 
it, and that perhaps it was not quite right. 
Do you want to know how ? Well, it came 


about by finding some new neighbors—or, at | 


least, some that I had not seen for a great 
niany years. They are small folks, these 
neighbors of mine, but I think they will get 
larger within the next year. They are just 
as cute and pretty as they can be, and they 
always stay outdoors; in fact, 1 do not be- 
lieve they ever live in houses at all. May be 
they do, however; but J have never seen 
them in houses. During the rush of busi- 
ess in the past few months, I got very tired, 
and almost worn out, and a good many of 
the friends suggested that I should have a 
vacation, and they spoke about traveling, 
and going to see some of the sights of the 
world, or the great cities. But I told my 
wife I would rather have leisure to play with 
these little neighbors, than to go anywhere 
in the world. I told her that I might waste 


some money with them, and may be they | 


would never pay it back—that is, in dollars 
and cents ; 


Would be a good investment, and very likely 
it would not take as much money all togeth- 
fr as it would to go on some big excursion. 
Now do you want to know who these neigh- 
bors are? Well, I will tell you what they 


He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LvUKE 16: 10. 


ut for all that, I believed it | 





are; but, don’t laugh. They are just straw- 
berry plants. Last fall I felt a longing for a 
nice strawberry bed, and so I had one made. 
The boys who made it, though, did not love 
strawberries particularly, I guess, and they 
did not get the hang of it ; besides, we did 
not get at it until it was too late. After it 
was all made, I had it covered with straw, 
you know, the way they usually do. Well, 
in my ignorance [ used rye straw; and 
as there was a good deal of grain left in 
the heads, this spring I had a beautiful field 
of rye—a small field, however. We made 
the ground rich with manure; and when 
the roots of the 7 got down under the 
straw, and found the ground enriched 
with the contents of the poultry-house, etc., 
the rye just reveled, and I made a splendid 
success of it. A few days ago the thrashers 
were across the road at Neighbor H.’s, and | 
carried over my rye, and got a whole bushel 
and a half of great nice plump grains. Well, 
I told my wife that 1 was not going to be 
** licked’ on trying to raise strawberries, 
and I looked over to my poor forlorn bed, 
where occasionally a strawberry leaf could 
be seen among the rye stubble. When Hen- 
ry, the gardener, came (you see, we have got 
a gardener), I told him I wanted my straw- 
berry bed fixed up nice. He just laughed, 
almost, and said the nicest way would to 
take the plow and turn it all t’other side up. 

About this time, Peter Henderson sent me 
acatalogue of plants and such like. Yousee, 
Peter Henderson is one of the largest market 
gardeners in the world; or, at least, heisa 
| very large one any way; and besides, he al- 
ways tells everybody who wants to know, 
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how to do every thing. Well, he said in his more plants than we expected. The season 
circular that he ha adopted a new Way of | was terribly dry, and every thing was parch- 
raising strawberries. They don’t have any ed up. But it was funny to see an old straw- 
old hard beds at all, so full of weeds, and | berry plant, with hardly a breath of life in 
the ground so hard that it is more work | it, all dried and shriveled mp, giving its life 
to pull the weeds out than to plow up an acre | energies to keep some little bit of a plant 
of ground. The new way is to raise straw- bright and green, that stood perhaps a foot 
Mitfavsfe dx2'vith, and tan ave_ YOu? |Eead of runner reece. hack te 
and have it done with, an en have your ¢ Rey ack to the 
next bed somewhere else,and so on. I sent | mother-plant, and there she was, giving her 
and got the little book I told you of in the | life-blood to keep her offspring alive and 
July number, ‘Garden and Farm Topics,” | growing. I called mamma and the children 
and this book told me just how to do it. to look at it, and then laughingly suggested 
[ wonder how many of the friends know that that was a good deal the way mamma 
about strawberries. These, like all other) was wearing herself out to take care of us 
plants, seem se: have a arom ee oa for | eens ye one | eet 
perpetuating their species. First they beara | plant, and mamma the old root. Come to 
crop of fruit. and the fruit contains seeds. hink of it,there is a pair of ‘‘old Roots,” and 
a ma ep a ge oe — eerie” = I coral og ro - take as eure in 
strawberry plants. But this is notall. Aft- | seeing y uber grow and thrive as 
er the mother-plant has borne a nice crop of | does that poor old mother strawberry plant 
fruit, as if she were not satisfied with that in seeing her offspring make a good stout 
effort, she just shoots out little runners. | healthy plant. I wonder if children often 
Did you ever see a strawberry runner ? If | think of trying to repay the sacrifices and 
you — mere: suppose you hos ok at | pene their parents make for their 
one. you do not have any at your house, sakes. 
very likel ow) will tind — at the neki | a n a ee emg a crepe, we have 
ors’. rthe runner has gone out and | a text that is something like this: 
started (and they grow very rapidly, I tell . 
you), a little bud, or knot, 1s formed, and Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days 
frum this some bright green sleaves shootout. | ore Be ply men eee 
Huber and I call them baby-leaves. ell, | s've ot ror eekh og 
after the leaf has come out, the little bud __ Henry fixed the plants, quite alot of them. 
settles down against the ground, and then a | He buried the pots in the ground clear up to 
delicate little white rootlet, almost as pretty | their brims, and took one of these little run- 
- - ny roid ope 0 ms amen — ners and Bet C little plant in tie center of 
shoe and stoc ( s 5 | the pot. To keep it in place he laid a little 
and begins to feel around in the ground. | stone on the raaeer to’ keep it down. Of 
What do you suppose it does that for? | course, I had to fix some too, but I thought 
Why, itis nosing about for something toeat. jt was too much trouble to hunt for stones, 
When it finds it, more little roots come out, and so I took hard lumps of if When a 





and pretty soon it gets so strongly braced | rain came, however, my lumps of dirt 
and rooted that it lets go of its mamma, and | washed to pieces, and the wind hjew my lit- 


becomes a plant itself. After I had read 
Peter Henderson’s wonderful story about it, 
I went out into the garden where Henry was 
at work, and commenced : 

‘*Henry, do you know any thing about 
raising strawberry plants in pots ?” 

‘** To be sure ; have raised thousands.” 

And he kept right on with his spading, 
without saying any thing more. 

‘* Well, Henry, is there time to do it now?” 

** Just the time exactly; but, where are 
your runners ? ” 

I told him I had seen a few out amon 
the rye stubble, but he thought it would no 
pay to bother with them. 

‘** But, Henry, we are not caring to make 
money just now we cmgy and we should like 
to see it done with those poor plants out 
there, even if it does not pay.” 

He suggested that he might dig around 
them, and give them some bone dust, and 
may be we could get some good plants, if I 
wanted to see it done. So we went to work. 
We had a few little pots in the greenhouse, 
about three inches across. We took these 
and got some rich black dirt that the chil- 
dren had brought from the woods for their 
flower-garden. Some bone dust was stirred 
thoroughly through this black dirt, and then 
the little pots were filled up to the brim. In 
looking over the rye-stubble patch we found 


| tle plants out of place, so I thought I would 
'do as Henry did next time, even if I couldn't 
| see the reason for it. 

| Itwas a good while before we had any 
rain, so we watered the little plants, and their 
| mammas too, for several days. Some of the 
_mother-plants furnished runners for half a 
| dozen or more pots, and they looked comical! 
enough with their children clustered all 
‘around them. Under the influence of the 
| bone dust and the watering, they soon began 
to show beautiful little new green leaves, 
that somehow have seemed to rest me just to 
look at them. I have been working among 
them, loosening the ground, and pulling out 
the weeds, and handling the foliage, the last 
thing at night before I go to bed, and then 
| again I am with them in the morning before 
‘the sun is up. Now, it would very likely 
have been cheaper in one sense of the word 
to have bought plants already potted; but 
some way I always enjoyed taking care 0! 
what I had already, instead of allowing it to 
| go to waste, a great deal better than buying 
things new. Some of the little plants that 
we started first have filled their pots with 
roots, and the roots are growing out of thie 
pots and going down into the ground. These 
are now ready to be cut loose from the par- 
ent plant, if we wanted to do so; and there 
you have a nice little strong thrifty straw- 














h- 
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berry plant that you can carry anywhere you 
wish, or plant anywhere you choose, and no 
danger of its dying in transplanting, even if 
the weather is dry. Any of the little friends 
can Work with strawberries in this way, if 
they should take a notion to. You know it 
is pretty expensive to make a whole garden 
very rich, especially if we use bone dust, 
guano, or phosphate, but, a very few cents 
will pay for the fertilizers we have, sufficient 
to make a compost to fill these little flower- 
pots. Some ground, made very rich with 
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cial blessings reserved for those who love 
the plants and animals he has given us. 
What a wonderful thing is vegetable life! 
We have just got some corn coming up that 
we planted to furnish pollen for the bees. 
To hurry it along I have been giving it a lit- 
tle sprinkling of guano— or, at least, I have 


tried a few hills that way for an experiment. 


The other morning I moved a lump of dirt 
away from a little spear of corn. Under the 


| lump of dirt I saw a great number of these 


tine old stable manure, will do as well, I pre- | 


sume. Your father and mother can very 


about a cent apiece, or less in quantities. 
If there are no flower-pots around you, take 


little white rootlets spread out like a brush. 
almost. with littke mouths greedily taking 


é y | in the food and guano I had furnished them. 
likely find something that will be suitable. | 
The pots can be bought at any florist’s for | 


/on a strawberry runner! 


a section honey-box, and puta cheap bottom | ; \ 
| are God’s children; and as [ hope that 1, 


on it, or a berry-box would do, although 
both are pretty large. There isan advan- 


tage, however, in having them large; youcan | 
get a very large strawberry plant before you | 
set them out. Well, suppose we get lots of | 
nice strawberry plants in these pots or | 
boxes, then what? I will tell you what | 
we are going to do. Weare going to wait | 
till the potatoes are dug, and then we will | 


plow the potato ground up just as fine and 
nice as it can be. After this we are going 
to cover it three inches deep with the best 
stable manure we can find; after this it is to 


be plowed and harrowed again, until it is | 


nice and deep and rich. Now, then, we turn 
out the strawberry plants, dirt and all, into 
this rich ground, and just make them 
“climb.”? If the ground is dry, we water 
them: and if they do not putin and grow 
to suit us, water them with guano wa- 
ter, or something of that sort—make them 
just boom. When the ground begins to 
freeze, cover them with straw. Do not use 
straw that has rve in it. Get oat straw, 
and the winter will kill all the grain. Keep 
them growing right under the straw as long 
as they will; and in the spring, when they 
are ready to grow again, just push the oat 
straw a little to one side, so they can peep 
out, aud they will commence where they left 
off, and go along growing inthe spring. 
When the berries get ripe they will just lop 
over and lie on the clean straw, ready to be 
picked. They will be literally straw berries. 
Peter Henderson says they get a quart of 
berries to a plant when they are properly 
cared for in this way. 

Do you know what I said about so many 
Wanting something to do? Now, friends, 
suppose a great lot of us should go to raising 
strawberries. Did you ever see a time when 
nice good strawberries, raised on ‘a plan like 
the above, would not sell at a good big price, 
right in your neighborhood? If it should be 
too late in your locality to start plants 


from the runners, you can buy nice potted | 


plants of almost any florist or nurseryman. 
But I think itis very much better to raise 
them yourselves ; and you can get very nice 
plants this fall, even if it is a little late, if 
you set right about it. Perhaps they won’t 
bear a full crop next year; but even if they 
don’t, you will have the fun of learning how, 
und | am sure you will be as happy about it 
as [have been; for God seems to have spe- 





What a worderful energy seems locked up 
in one little grain of corn, or the little plant 
Ilow hard they do 
work to get a start in life, and perchance to 
live and grow! I love them, because they 


too, am one of bis children, we are neighbors, 
are we not? And by the way, little friends, 
does not the same rule make you and me 
neighbors? Now, when you write your lit- 
tle letters, please remember that Uncle 
Amos will be eager to read any thing you 
may have to tell him about potted straw- 
berries. 








THE MINISTER’S BEES, 


AND THE PREDICAMENT LOANNILE AND HER FATHER 
FOUND THEM IN. 








NCLE AMOS:—I will take the liberty of calling 
you “uncle,” as we hold you in the highest 
esteem, and think you act the good part of 
uncle with all those you have intercourse 
with. I thank you for the interesting little 

book you sent me for the poor effort 1 made in 

writing you a letter, and also for your kindness to 
pa, who has been sick all spring, but is now able to 
resume work, as well as ever, and you may look for 

a letter from him soon. One of the greatest lights 

in our home is GLEANINGS. 

We had a jolly time yesterday at a good man’s ex- 
pense. L will tell you how it was. The Rev. A. L.Ames, 
living on the opposite side of our town, came early 
in the morning with his team to get pa and his ex- 
tractor to goand extract his honey. He said his 
hives were running over with honey. Pa opened 
his eyes wide, and thought the good man must have 
awful good bees, so much better than his own. | 
got a chance to go with pa to assist him. 

When we got there we found four big Zimmerman 
box hives, with capacity for 21 Langstroth frames, 
with not over 15 frames on an average to the hive, 
and those in the greatest chaos it is possible to im- 
agine, 3 and 5 combs hanging to a frame. Pa 
never saw bees and comb in such a horrible mix be- 
fore; but the hives were running over with bees, 
but not a drop of honey to spare. We were entirely 
unprepared for transferring, or any thing like the 
job we had before us then; but we went to work 
with a will, without proper tools, and after a hard 
day’s work in the hot sun we left them in beautiful 
shape for the harvest of white clover, which is now 
before them. We got home at dark, very tired, but 
all happy, and feeling asif we had done a good deed. 
Pa laughed at the good man, and told him he would 
not charge him any thing for the use of his Novice 
extractor for that day, but just for our work, and 
adyised him to spend a dollar, and take GLEANINGS, 
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and it would save him many dollars and much 
trouble. He said he always kept bees; he loved the 
little pets, but had never got much honey, or real- 
ized any profits. Pa told him from the same num- 
ber of hives, 4, last year, he got two barrels of de- 
licious honey, and increased his bees to 10 hives; 
sold one barrel of honey on an average for 12'4¢ per 
lb., and two swarms of bees for $10.00; bought 5 
swarmns more for $5.00 each; lost 2; have 11 
swarms now; but, pa takes GLEANINGS, and that is 
the difference. LOANNIE FISHER. 

Napoleon, O., June 13, 1884. 

Very good, Loanna, I am glad to know that 
you and papa knew -y what to do, and were 
not afraid to go right to work and doit. I 
should think your papa must be real well by 
ey time, from the account of the work you 
aid, 





CUTTING A BEE-TREE. 


FRIEND MAHALA B. CHADDOCK TELLS US 
EXACTLY HOW IT WAS DONE. 


eps agoin to cut the bee-tree, and he 





OUR 





wanth you to come,” said little Kinney 

Phillips one morning last week, as he 

peeped through the screen-door at me. 

I told him that I had a bad cold, and could 
not go; but in a few minutes, *“* papth ”’ came to see 
about it himself. 

Irving and Johnnie Phillips had found a bee-tree 
a few days before, and, as it was on our land, Broth- 
er Phillips offered to cut the tree and give us the 
honey, while he would keep the bees; but as he 
had never handled bees much, he wanted me to go 
along to put the bees in the hive. 

He said he would send the buggy for me, and we 
were soon on the way. The buggy was a veritable 
**one-hoss shay,” and I climbed in, and took Harry, 
and I told all the other children to walk behind and 
pick up the pieces. 

Arrived at Brother Phillips’s, we changed horses; 
i. e., they took the gray horse from the “ one-hoss 
shay ’’ and put it and another tothe big farm wagon 
that had the hay-ladders on, and we all got on— 
Mrs. Phillips and her five children, 1 with my four, 
and away we went, over hill and dale. Brother 
Phillips had gone on with the ax. 

The bees were ina giant oak, and Bro. Phillips 
drew many a long breath before it fell to the earth. 

The children, who had been hiding behind brush- 
heaps and tree-trunks, now came forth; but the 
bees soon scattered them again, and Johnnie Phil- 
lips said, “I'll tell you what, boys, there's more real 
fun in cutting a bee-tree than in a Fourth of July; 
I’—just then an angry bee stung him on the cheek, 
and he ran away, crying out, “*O mamma! I am 
stung! look out there, boys! take to the brush, 
take to the brush, everybody.” 

While Brother Phillips was chopping a hole to get 
at the honey, the bees kept flying about him, and 
he kept shaking his head, and dodging; so I offered 
him my bee-hat. Now, when I wear a bee-hat I al- 
ways tie the curtain down with a long shaker-blue 
calico apron, made to button around the waist; and 
as I am only a moderate-sized woman, and as Broth- 
er Phillips will weigh 300 if he weighs an ounce, the 
strings would not reach around him, and his wife 
had to break the strings off her sun-bonnet to eke 
them out. Anda picture he was! Sometimes the 


ax would catch in the long apron, and Mrs. Phillips 





would call out, ‘* Don’t cut your feet off!” Then 
the apron would blow straight out in the wind, then 
hang at half-mast awhile. We laughed till our jaws 
ached. 

When he reached the honey, my work began; and 
as fast as the children came up I gave them great 
hunks of it to eat, and little Kinney was standing 
on a big limb near me, with his hands and mouth 
full of dripping sweetness when a bee stung him on 
the little toe. He dropped his under jaw, and the 
honey rolled out, and with it an awful howl; and 
amid the splutter of words, we made out, “ Takth 
off, papth! take off! ith stingin,”’ and “ papth”’ took 
it off. 

After putting all the good brood-combs into the 
hives, and the nice white honey in pails, we set the 
hive over the bees and came home. 

The next morning, Brother Phillips came to help 
us stack wheat; and as soon as the men saw him 
they made such a racket that I went out to see if a 
circus were going by, and 1 did not wonder that 
they laughed; his upper lip hung clear down over 
his chin, and when he talked it flopped up and down 
like shaking a feather bed, and he could smile out 
of only one eye, and laugh with one side of his face; 
but he was able to talk. He said, ** I went out early 
this morning to bring the bees home, and Lib fixed 
me up in a veil, and she made a hole in the veil over 
my mouth, so that I could get my breath, and I went 
out there and stirred them up, and they made a bee- 
line for the hole in that veil. . It did seem to me that 
there were six hundred bees inside, prancing round 
on my neck and ears. I threw the veil away, and 
ran half across the wheat-field before they left me. 
They stung me most everlastingly; but, I'll go out 
and get them to-night... MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


ee 


VICTOR’S DESCRIPTION OF HIS PaA- 
PA’S MISHAP. 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT MOVING BEES IN 
GENERALLY. 


WAGONS 


A has 30 hives of bees. We do not have to win- 
y ter our bees here. We moved here March Hf, 
y 1884. Pa bought most of his bees after he 
came down here. 1 will tell you of a scrape 

he got into when he went to move his bees. 

We lived 18 miles from here before we moved. 
Pa took a mule and cart, and started for here with 
8 hives of bees on the cart; but when he got about 
a mile from there, two of the hives fell out, and pa 
did not know it until he got about five miles fur- 
ther. When he found it out he got down and took 
the mule, and went back to look for his bees. When 
he found them they were bursted open, and so cross 
that they stung him very badly; but at last he suc- 
ceeded in getting them up and out of the road, so 
people could pass. Then he returned to the bees he 
had left; and when he got there a few of the bees 
were out of the hives, and he had to kill those that 
were out of the hives before he could gear his mule 
to the cart again. When he got here he had sx 
hives, with one smothered. 

We consider the holly and persimmon our best 
trees for honey in this country, but the latter 
makes our best and favorite honey, and is equal to 
clover honey. Pa does not either smoke nor chew 
tobacco, and never has and never will; but he has 
already bought him a smoker. Pa is not any 
more afraid of bees than he is of flies. He has not 
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transferred all his bees from the old log hives yet. 
When is the best time of year to transfer in this cli- 
mate? E. VIcTorR Cox, age 13. 

Choeowinity, N. C., July 25, 1884. 

Thank you, Victor. I should advise your 
papa to fix his hives a little better before he 
starts out with another load. It was not 
very many ae ago that Neighbor H. bor- 
rowed old Jack and our one-horse wagon to 
move some bees home he had bought. He 
knew when he started that he ought to fas- 
ten the covers of the chaff hives down; but 
as Jack is pretty moderate in his movements, 
he thought he could keep them all safe, 
without the trouble of fastening them down. 
They did very well until they got to the 
railroad track, and the jolt of crossing got 
one of the hives out of place. Of course, 
the bees got out and went for neighbor H. 
Jack backed the wagon down in a hole, and 
Neighbor H. tried to get him unhitched ; but 
before he got through, one of the chaff hives 
tumbled out on the ground. Jack broke 
away from the wagon, and ran home, and 
Neighbor H. had to hire a man to help him 
push the wagon home afoot. He said the 
bees — him on the hands and face, so 
many of them, that he just smashed them 
up on his face, and threw them away by the 
handful. <All this trouble, broken combs 
and murdered bees, just for the want of a 
hammer and half a dozen nails for five or 
ten minutes!—Your question in regard to 
transferring will be found fully answered in 
the A BC book, I think. 


rE oO 


THE CONVENTION AT FLINT LAST 
FALL. 


Reported by 9-Year-Old Bee-Girl. 


ALSO SOME OTHER MATTERS, 





S the State Bee-Keepers’ Convention was here, 

» Lmust tell you something about it. There 
were lots of bee-keepers here, and they kept 
meeting day and night. They were talking 
about wintering bees; some winter in cellar, 

and some outdoors; some had lost all of their bees, 
and some not. A man wintered his bees in cellar 
all right, and after he took them out, all died off. 
My papa wintered his bees outdoorson the summer 
stand in his new hives, and lost not a single swarm. 
There were many talking about wintering. One 
gentleman said he liked to winter outdoors, but the 
packing was too much trouble. My papa told him 
if that was all, he should come and see our packing. 

Papa has a little girl nine years old that packs a 
hive in less than five mintues. 1 will tell you how 
I doit. Pa puts on the partition-board, then I take 
i handful of straw, and wind a piece of cloth around 
it, then put it on the bottom, then fill the rest with 
« basket of leaves, and our packing is done. My 
papa and IT packed 88 hives in two evenings by 
moonlight, after supper. 

There was talk about separators; some want 
them, and some not. Wedon’t use them, and our 
comb is as straight as can be; and if one is a little 
crooked or drawn out, I pack them. I wait until I 
have two of them, then I setan empty box between 
them, sol can set back every one; and if I carry 
them to our customers, they pick them out and say, 
See how nice and full they be.” 





There was a great deal of talk about every thing, 
and one gentleman said we ought to have had 
meetings three days; but in your report it looks as 
if nobody said any thing. Pa says Michigan bee- 
keepers can not be very proud of your report. 

The few gentlemen who were in your report 
came from some other State. Youspoke in GLEAN- 
INGS about your hall in Ohio. Pa said the hall for 
the Flint convention was the smallest one they 
could get. The people could not sit down; some 
had to stand up; and the table that the exhibition 
was on, was so crowded, if one stood near, the oth- 
ers could not get around him. Pa wondered why 
they did not take another hall, as there are plenty 
of hallsin Flint. 

Many of the gentlemen who visited our apiary 
made the remark, “‘ You havea nice lot of bees.” 
We have now 79 swarms in our yard, all alive, sweet 
and clean. Pa gave me and my brother and sister 
each aswarm of bees last summer. Asthe weather 
was bad, we did not get much honey; but as all was 
good for winter, we hope to get lots next summer. 

One day a swarm came out, and went ona large 
oak-tree. Our neighbors said, ‘“* How will you get 
them down?” Pa got a high ladder, and sent up my 
brother, 12 years old. He tied a little saw on one 
arm, and a long rope on the other, and he climbed 
up the tree. He took a saw and cut the limb. As 
we worked at that, another one came out; and as 
we worked at that, another came out, and they ran 
together; and as we hived them, my brother said, 
“ Loosen that rope!’ At the same time my pa said, 
“There is another swarm!” 

I did not know which I should run to; but after 
we got them all hived, as my brother was high 
enough, he tied the rope on a limb, and let the limb 
down with the bees. Our neighbors wondered why 
my brother could do it. 

Pa heard that many bees around here starved to 
death. Now, Mr. Root, is that not awful—keeping 
bees, and all starving to death? You have done a 
good deal about tobacco; but would it not be good 
to write a little more about bees starving? Pa be- 
lieves that it is not wicked or sinful to use tobacco. 
He doesn’t use any tobacco at all, but he honestly 
believes that it is more sinful tolet bees starve. 
Folks say they have not time totend to them. Now, 
Mr. Root, I think here is something for you to 
tend to. ELLA KOKPPEN. 

Flint, Mich., Feb. 6, 1884. 

Why, Ella, you are a regular little chatter- 
box, I should say. Didn’t you get out of 
breath when you wrote that ? I shall have 
to explain to the friends, that perhaps Ella 
alludes to the convention at Columbus, when 
she speaks of having it in such a small room, 
and I guess there is an incidental allusion to 
the saloon that was just below the conven- 
tion hall. Now, Ella, I do not think it is so 
very bad, even if the room is small, although 
if there should nennee to be a good many 
present, it seems a little inconvenient. Our 
minister once said, that a large prayer-meet- 
ing in a small room is a great deal better 
than a little prayer-meeting in a great big 
room, and may be the same will hold true in 
regard to bee conventions. I am glad you 
succeeded in getting those swarms down all 
right, and I should think that your pa ought 
to be thankful that he has got boys and girls 
so ready to pitch in and help when the bees 
get him into a tight place. I wonder if you 
would talk to me as volubly, my little friend 
Ella, if I should ever come to see you, as you 
have written the above letter, 
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<p Every boy or girl, under 15 
Dy ¢ years of age, who writes a 

etter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON 4BEES ORF OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five-cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these books contain the same;mat 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
my not send the same twice. We have now in 
stock, six different books, as follows: Silver 
Keys, Sheer Off, The Giant Killer, The Roby 
Familv, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room. 


~) 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 


PRESUME, little friends, you have all 
been so busy during this nice summer 
weather that you have not had as much 
time to write letters as you did in the 
winter; therefore [ have used your re- 

cent letters all up, and I have been getting 

down to the bottom of my drawer for juve- 
nile letters, where 
maining that were sent in the winter. That 
accounts for some of the letters appearing 





in this number that were written some time | 


ago. L think | won't occupy very much 
space here, because | took so much room in 
* My Neighbors” for this month, but I think 
if you will turn over and read that, you will 
find it a real good letter—good in two senses 
of the word: interesting and profitable ; for 
any letter that tells us how to raise things 
for ourselves, instead of buying them, and 
how to earn money right at our own homes, 
is making us richer than we should be if 
somebody were to give us large sums of 
money. 


600 LBS. FROM 30 STANDS OF BEES. 
My pa has 30 stands of bees. We have extracted 
about 600 Ibs. of honey. ALLCE GOUGH, age 10. 
Rock Spring, Mo., July 23, 1884. 
Not a very big yield, is it, friend Alice? 
jut then, perhaps you have got more by this 
time. 


A SWAKM THAT DIDN'T SETTLE. 

My brother keeps bees. June 10,a swarm came 
out and did not settle, but went into a big hollow 
tree. Do you think they had picked out that tree? 

MARY STANTON, age ILL. 

Hutchinson, Minn., June 12, 1884. 





FROM 3 TO 16, AND 400 LBS. OF HONEY, LN THREE 
YEARS. 

Pa bought three stands a year ago last fall, and 
he went with them all right. He left them outdoors, 
packed in chaff, and they came out well in the 
spring. We bad three stands from the three. We 
went to 16, all by natural swarming. Pa says he 
sold over 400 lbs. of honey, besides what we used in 
the house. LinpA MALIsT. 

New London, Wis., Feb. 2, 1884, 


we have some still re- | 
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120 LBS. OF (HONEY-DEW) COMB HONEY. 

We have taken off about 120 lbs. of comb honey, 
Most of it is honey-dew. We have not extracted any 
honey this year. FRED A. PEASE, age I]. 

Kingsville, O., July 22, 1884. 


THREE SWARMS IN THREE DAYS FROM ONE HIVE, 
My pa has got 3) stands of bees; we had three 

swarms out of one hive in three days. What do 

you reckon made them swarm so often? My brother- 

in-law has three stands of bees, and my brother hag 

one. KATIE GOUGH. 
Rock Spring, Mo., July 238, 1884. 


1200 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 35 COLONIES. 

My papa keeps 35 colonies of bees. He took 1200 
Ibs. of section honey; about 200 lbs. of it is dark. 
Papa thinks a great deal of his bees. 1 have one 
stand; it is a very good one. 

ZDGAR W. H1BBs, age 13, 

Sewellsville, O., July 28, 1884. 





| 
| ANOTHER WORD FOR MOTHERWORT AS A HONEY- 
| PLANT, 
My uncle has lots of bees. My uncle Judson says, 
| that if he were going to raise any plants on purpose 
for honey, he would plant motherwort, and lots of 
it, for his bees work on it every day, nearly all sum- 
mer. I come up to see them every summer, and eat 
some honey; and while I am out here I go to Sun- 
day-school. Myrtis E. Hybe. 
Pomfret Landing, Ct., July, 1884. 





FROM 1 TO 27. 
When my pa began to keep bees he had only one 
hive of bees; now he has 27. They look like a great 
many. We have all the honey we can eat. Pa took 
| out about 100 Ibs. a short time ago; it makes the 
bees very angry to have their honey taken from 
them. I can't very well blame them, after they 
work so hard to gather it. 
CHARLIE W. WHEELOCK, age 10. 
Tampico, LL, July 27, 1884. 


} 
| 


DO HUMMING-BIRDS GET HONEY? 

I have a flower-bed, and there is a humming-bird 
flying around the flowers; do you think he gathers 
honey from the flowers? My brother has 29 swarms 
| of bees; he would have had a good many more, but 
| he lost more than half of his bees last winter. 
MARY 8S. EXLERS, age 12. 
| Pleasant Valley, Iowa, July 31, 1884. ° 
| I think the honey is exactly what he is aft- 
/er, Mary; andif you will watch him carefully 
you can see him put his long tongue away 
down into the tlower, to get it. 





A VERBATIM LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF A 
MISSILONARY SOCIETY, 

Deak UNcle AMos We haVea bee hiVE but no 
| beEs. We haVe A miSstonAryY sOciEtY, aNb | ¢™ 
| pResipeNt. We HavE @ sunDAy gcHQOOlathomE 
| stNce OuR Horge dleD,I wAnt TenNigHtsSIn bAk 
RoOm geOrygE aGE 9. 

RepDing F 

Well, friend George, that is a pretty good 
letter for a boy of nine. But 1 shouldnt 
wonder if a good many of the boys and girls 
would laugh to think of your being president. 
Never mind; let them laugh. e letter is 
a good one, and may be some day your 80- 
wir grow big, and you will grow big 
with it, 


| 
| 
| 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE MOSQUITO-HAWK, ETC. | honey off. We enjoy it very much, especially in 
My papa has 19 colonies of bees. Our bees worked | swarming time. We have three kinds of bees—the 
last summer on the linden; there are 150 lindens on hybrid, Italian, and albino. My pa kept bees when 


my grandpa’s place. We have not lost any swarms 
yet. There is a weed that grows around here that 
the bees work on from morning till night. My papa 
thinks it is the Simpson honey-plant, from the re- 


semblance to the picture. There is an insect here | 


that destroys a great many bees in summer; some 
call them the mosquito-hawk. They go into the 
bloom of the Simpson weed, and J kill a great many 
late in the evening. LULA MAY TYLER. 
Knob Noster, Mo. 


HOW FREDDIE’S FATHER KEEPS THE BEES FROM 


JOUNING THE UPPER AND LOWER COMBS, 


in the June number, p. 404, Philip Weare wants to | 


know the easiest way to keep the bees from joining 
the surplus to brood-frames. I will give papa’s 
plan. After trying every thing, Heddon’s honey- 
bourd made of wooden slats included, he takes five 
strips of enamel cloth, 244 inches wide, spaced equal 


distances apart across the frames. This gives the | 


bees plenty of room to go between the strips. He 


never has any trouble with queens going up. The | 


cloth should be placed with the glazed side down. 
He used wide frames for surplus. 

The best bee-feeder is a bag holding a quart, filled 
with syrup or honey, laid on top of the brood- 
frames. T help papa with the bees, and try hard to 
learn all about them, so as to be of some use; but I 
cun't like the work. FREDDIE GRIFFIN, age 11. 

Charlottesville, Va., July, 1884. 

Thank you, Freddie. We used the bag 
bee-feeder a great deal some years ago, but 
the bees so soon got to biting holes through 
it, and letting the syrup all run out, that 
they were discontinued. The ducking we 


he was here; but he has crossed the river to his home 
with Jesus, and Lam trying to live so that 1 may 
one day meet him, where partings will be no more, 
and T should like to have an interest in your prayers. 
We have prayer-meeting here every Tuesday night, 
and every third Sabbath, and have had ever since 
my pa’s death, which is seven years. Whether we 
have any thing else or not, we have the Lord’s pres- 
ence with us. I should like to see your little boy. 
RHODA GARNER, age 13. 

Sherman, Sangamon Co., Tl. 

May God bless you, Rhoda, for your bright 
faith! It is true, that you may have the 
Savior present, even if your father is gone. 
May your little letter be a good lesson for 
many of us who are older! 


JOHN'S LITTLE BEE-HIVE. 

Mamma thinks I can not write well enough, and 
she does not want me to print, so IT will get Aunt 
Rhoda to write my letter. Thad a little stand of 
bees last summer. My Uncle Tommy made me a 


| hive; it was ashighas my First Reader, and not 


quite so wide; and when my papa’s bees swarmed 
the second time, as he always puts them back, and 
we did not want to killthe poorqueen, mamma took 
auhandful of bees and put them in my hive with 
her, and she raised her little stand full of bees, and 
you ought to have seen them when it was warm. 
They would come out and lie all over the hive. My 
papa has one colony that lost the queen, and my papa 


| took my swarm and put it in his hive, and saved 


sell makes a good strong bag for the purpose. | 


A QUESTION ABOUT EIGHT-FRAME HIVES. 

My pa has six swarms of bees; four of them are 
in the frame Langstroth hives, and two in the old- 
fashioned box hives. Pa takes GLEANINGS, and has 
an A BC book, and thinks he would like to send to 
you for some Italian queens, but is afraid he does 
not understand the business well enough to intro- 
duce them without loss. Ours is the common black 


| good Lord himself eating butter and honey. 


bee. They are very strong. This is a prairie coun- | 
| they chased pa and ma into the house. Ma and 


try, yet I think it very good for bees. Pa wants me 


to ask you whether a large swarm of bees can win- | 


ter successfully in an 8-frame Langstroth hive. 
What is the cause of bees killing and carrying out 
their young bees? The spider plant bloomed to-day 
for the first time, but I did not see a bee on it. 
CLYDE D. MCKINLEY, age II. 

Easton, Mason Co., Ill., July 18, 1884. 

Yes, Clyde, I think an 8-frame hive would 
Winter very well with a good strong colony 
of bees in it. As the winds are pretty se- 


| suck the juice. 


vere on the prairie, making the sides of the 


hive double, and fixing a tight high fence to 
keep the winds off, would probably be an ad- 
vantage.—I fear you do not get up early 
enough to see the bees on the spider plant. 


FROM OUR LITTLE FRIEND RHODA, WHO HAS LOST 
HER FATHER, 


| am living with my brother-in-law, Robert Cooper, 


it, and do you not think that should be mine? 1 love 
bees and honey. My mamma reads to me about a 
good man who preached about Jesus. He had honey 
to eat, and she read to me inthe Bible about the 
y. God 
bless little Huber, and make a preacher out of him. 
JOHN L. COOPER, age 7. 
Sherman, Sangamon Co., Hl. 
But are you sure, Johnnie, that the Bible 
says Jesus ate any butter? 


HONEY FROM LETTUCE. 
Pa has 47 swarms of bees. They were so ugly that 


Lucy took a swarm of our bees from a tree the 
other day, and there was a swarm going Over, and 
they alighted on the same tree with the few that 
were left; my sister saw them first, and so they are 
hers. They put them ina hive and they are work- 
ing nicely. Our lettuce grew so tender that the 
bees liked it very much. They were on it as thick 
as they would have been on a bed of flowers. Ma 
watched them and they would make little holes, and 
HATTIE CLARK, age 11. 

Lenox, Mich., July 11, 1884. 

Well, ITattié, you have indeed given us a 
valuable fact, and I wish you would tell usa 
little more about it. Are you sure the bees 
worked on the lettuce, or were they there 


only because of aphides of some kind? The 


und going to school. He takes GLEANINGS, and we | 


wl like to read it very much, especially the Home 


Papers. We started in 1883 with 11 colonies in the | 


juice of lettuce is not usually sweet, and it 
would have to be quite so to induce bees to 
cut into the leaves. Perhaps you have got 
a wrong impression somewhere; but if bees 
work on this kind of lettuce right along, that 
would settle it, and I suppose every bee- 


spring, and inereased to 26, and took 1000 lbs. of | keeper would be wanting some seed. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON ARTIFCIAL SWARMING. 

This is papa’s birthday. He is 32 yearsold. Our 
bees have not swarmed this year, but papa made 2 
hives by takiag a few combs from other hives, and 
putting them in new ones. J.A. LYON, JR., age 8. 

Washington, Pa., July 19, 1884. 


HARVEST TIME. 

It is now in the height of wheat harvest, as well 
us honey harvest. Iam not afraid of the bees. I 
xo all around the hives, andam notafraid of getting 
stung. My pa takes your journal. I like to read 
the little folks’ letters. I have one brother and four 
sisters: LUCINA G. Koontz, age 10. 

Tipton, Ind., July 2, 1884. 


THAT OLD CHALK MARK, AGAIN. 

A broad chalk mark around a sugar-bucket or 
barrel will keep out ants. I have always kept 
house while mamma taught school. Now mamma 
keeps house, and teaches us at home. My uncle, 
Frank Wilder, has a nice apiary. 

DAISY REDDING, age 11. 

Stanton, Fla., July, 1884. 


8) LBS. OF HONEY STORED IN A SALT-BARREL. 
My papa keeps bees. The 5th of July, 1883, one 
swarm came out. He had no hive to put them in, 
so he put them in a salt-barrel. In the fall, after 
they were done working, he got 80 Ibs. of honey out 
of the barrel. Wasn't that pretty good? 
JOHN H. CHALMERS, age 9. 
Oldfield, Iowa, July 26, 1884. 


ALBERT’S MOUNTAIN HOME. 

We have two swarms of bees. They are gather- 
ing honey every day. My papa thinks of going on a 
bee-ranch. I like to catch the lazy drones, for they 
eat the honey, and don’t gather any. Sometimes 
the bees sting me when [ am catching drones. Our 
town has mountains pretty nearly all around it. 

ALBERT E. ROBISON, age 8. 

Golden, Colo., July 14, 1884. 


QUEEN INEZ, 

My pa had 7 stands of bees, and increased to 18, 
and took 200 lbs. of comb honey in pound sections 
last year. He also bought 4 Italian queens and 1‘ 
Ibs. of bees in each, in July, and had one colony in 
an observatory hive, and we often saw the queen. 
I named her Queen Inez. One of them swarmed 
twice. One swarm went away at 9 in the morning, 
and came back at 4 the next day, and went back into 
the hive again. INEZ JOHNSON, age 10. 

Michigan City, Ind. 


FROM THE HEFFELBOWER APIARY. 

Dear Uncle Amos ;—I will write you a letter. I go 
to school. Will you print our letter? If I am wor- 
thy of one of your books, I should like Silver Keys. 
Three of pa’s swarms died; he has 25 yet. I should 
like to see you and your bees. 

BENNIE HEFFELBOWER, age 7. 

Now I think it is my turn to write. I should likea 
book too. Please send me Sheer Off. I have a little 
bantie chicken. I feed it bread every day. It is 
tame. 
will show it to you. EDDIE HEFFELBOWER. 

I like my little knife and fork | got of you. Iam 
a juvenile, and my mamma holds my hand so I can 
make letters. I have a little brother, five months 
old; he has blue eyes. We call him Freddie. Would 
you like to see him? BERTIE HEFFELBOWER. 


Cass City, Mich., Feb., 1884. 


When you come to see my pa and his bees, I | 


| 


| 











I went to school this summer for the first time. 
My papa has three stands of bees. My uncle holds 
his knife on a sting, and the steel takes out the pain. 
IT have two brothers, Denzie and Ruby. This is the 
first letter I ever wrote to a paper. Mamma likes to 
read GLEANINGS. She could not do without the 
smoker. CLARA COLDREN, age 7. 

Hawpatch, Ind., July 3, 1884. 


ORAN’S ENCOURAGING REPORT. 

I live with my grandpa and grandma. My granid- 
pa chewed tobacco for about 30 years, and about 4 
years ago he quit. We have a dog, and we call him 
Major; he can bring the cattle, and do a great many 
other things. We have four swarms of bees; they 
swarmed once this summer. 

ORAN ZEHNER, age 8. 

Williamstown, O., July 17, 1884. 


ABOUT THE WHOLE BRICK THAT THE ROBBER-BEES 
PUSHED AWAY. 

lt was a whole brick that was put at the entrance 
of the hive; for wouldn't a piece of brick be a 
brick bat? We have taken off a box of honey this 
year. I enjoyed Sheer Off very much. It is nicer 
than I expected it to be. You needn't print this, 
but I wanted toexplain about the brick. 


MARY RICHARDSON. 
Cazenovia, Il., July 19, 1884. 





I live in Providence, RK. I. I go to school and 
Sunday-school. I don’t know much about bees, 
but that they sting. The honey is nice and good. | 
am visiting where Myrtie and Ralph Hyde (who 
have written to you) live. Uncle Judson has the 
prettiest collection of hives that I ever saw in my 
life. The catcher hives them, and sends them otf 
on the cars. I got stung on the hand by a bee once. 
Ralph sent a ecard to Blue Eyes; I am going to send 
one to Huber. FRANCES E. Woon, age I. 

Pomfret Landing, Conn. 


LUCY'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE BEES. 

We have gone into the bee business. I like it 
very much. It is nice to work with them. We had 
a swarm of bees to-day. One day we had four 
swarms in less than two hours. In order to keep 
the grass from around the hives we have put saw- 
dust before them. We are going to sell the rest of 
the swarms. I have been going to school, but it is 
out now. We have nice weather for bees. The 
linn is in bloom now. Lucy M. ANDERSON. 

Thomas Hill, Mo., July 4, 1884. 





LIZZIE’S MOTHER AND HER BEES. 

My ma has4 colonies of bees. We had 7 last sum- 
mer, but wintered only 3, and got only one swarm 
thissummer. Wegot 16 lbs. of honey last summer. 
We sold only 16 lbs., but we do not know whether 
we shall get any honey this year. My ma wants 
to find out all she can about bees. My pa is a farm- 
er, and we raise all kinds of stock—chickens and 
geese. I go toschool most of the time when there 
is any, and learn lots, of course. 

LIZZIE BRADFORD, age 10. 

Williamstown, Ohio, July 16, 1884. 


MYRTLE’S LETTER, AND SOMETHING ABOUT WEEDS 
AND ROOTS. 

Iam a reader of GLEANINGS. My pa has three 
stands of bees; two of them are doing very well, 
and the other one is nat. They have fought and 
killed the most of them. Can you tell the cause’ 
We have had some very hard storms here. We 
have plenty of beautiful flowers on the prairie for 
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the bees. We have also plenty of catnip and buck- | ought to have asmoker. I have alittle sister. She 
wheat, which they seem to be very busy working | has a crooked back. It is her spine. She can not 
on. My name is Weed, and your name is Root. I | walk. She is three years old. I have a baby-broth- 
don't know whether you are the same kind of a root | er and six little kittens. 


that lam weed, or not; but roots and weeds grow MINNIE ANDERSON, age 6. 
toget her. MYRTLE E. WEED, age 10. Greenfield, Ta., June 29, 1884. 
Kennard, Neb., July 29. 1884. Friend Mary, your pa is entitled to a smo- 
is Nl | ker when he gives us the customary promise 
SAMUEL'S STORY. | that he will pay for it if he uses tobacco any 


Some of our bees swarmed, and they went to the | More in anyshape. You see, my little friend, 
limb of a tree, and settled; but the limb was not | We want the promise, to make the bargain a 
strong enough, and it broke. They then went off. | binding one. Set 
A man caught them and hived them, and now has THE BOTTOM LANDS OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, ETC. 
4 stands, with which he well supplies his family, | 
and sells honey every once in a while. | 

SAM A. SWIGGETT, JR. 

Allerton, Wayne Co., Towa. 


We live amile from the Missouri River, in the 
bluffs, with hills all around us, covered with trees. 
Indeed, for miles around us, in all directions it is 

| nearly all woods, a great deal of which is basswood. 
ABOUT THE COW THAT LASHED HER TAIL IN FRONT | The Missouri bottom land, a great deal of it is wild, 
OF A BRE-HIVE,. | and lots of wild plum grows there, and hoarhound, 

My papa has 16 colonies of bees. One of them blackheart, and goldenrod grow everywhere. My 
swarmed, and my papa thought they would alight, | papa thinks hoarhound honey the best of all. We 
but they went back into the hive, and he separated | have lots of redbud, and sumac too; and last season 
them in another hive. Our cow got in front of one | papa discovered that lots of figwort grows here too, 
of the swarms, and lashed her tail, and she had to | 80 he thinks this a good place for bees; and I think 
run. There is a little peewee making its living | he ought to know, for he takes GLEANINGS, and 
on the bees. I was throwing stones at it, but T | thinks more of it than any thing else he reads, ex- 








couldn't hit it. FRANK HOFFMAN. cept the Bible. 
Geigertown, Pa., July 28, 1884. | Tshould like to see your little Huber. Thave a 
SORT: SAY AMPWESIES a | nice little black-eyed sister, Eva May. 


HOW THEY LOST THEIR BEES. 

This is my first letter to you. We had bad luck 
with our bees last winter. We started in with 130 
colonies. They died off to 43 colonies. We now | 
have 53. One reason was, we put 30 in a cellar, and 


Corning, Holt Co., Mo. ZENAS COLLINS. 


SMALL PEOPLE, BUT GOOD CONTRIVERS. 
My pa has 60 hives of bees. He has had 10 swarms 
this summer. He wants me to get interested in 


it got damp, aad in the winter froze, and they died. them, so I can help him take care of them. He has 
The others were packed in chaff. The entrances | some very nice honey. He sold a good deal last 
yot stopped up, and they died. Some had the dys- | year. He put some honey in the shop, and how do 
entery. If people want to keep bees they must take | YOU think the bees tried to get it? They came down 
good care and not handle them roughly. the stovepipe, then through the stove door. They 

MyRON C. Bir, age 11. are small but good contrivers. Papa went out to 


Smithland, Iowa, July 2, 1884. see to them the other day; he took one by the 
—_ wrong end. Iam having vacation now. I expect 
A LETTER FROM A CRIPPLED BOY, to go to school again this fall. I have one sister 


I am a little crippled boy, 13 years old. My patook | 6 years old; her name is Emma. We have nice times 
me to the doctor's some years ago, but they did me | together, swinging, playing croquet, berrying, ete. 
no good. I walk with one crutch now. My pa does ALICE WOOLSEY, age 9. 
not keep bees, but my grandpa does. He got 1025| Bedford, N. Y., July 3, 1884. 
lbs. of honey this spring, out of 40 swarms. Well done, Alice. It is true, that bees 

CHAS. COBLENTZ. | many times show an amount of ingenuity 

El Dorado, Preble Co., O., July 25, 1884. that would put many children to shame, if 

I am sure, Charley, we all feel sorry to they did not make oo people ashamed 
know that you can not walk without crutches. | Of themselves. If you want to see how hard 
We hope When you get older you will out-| bees will work to find a plan to get into 


grow your infirmity entirely. houses, just let them havea snuff of the 
: sce honey, and I will guarantee they will go 
RABBITS, BIRDS, AND BEES. down chimneys, or up stairs, or down cellar, 


| have four young English rabbits. I did have two | OT almost anywhere for it. 


old ones, but they ran off. I think the old doe is 
dead. I saw the buck last night. I had a young 
jack rabbit, but he got away. We founda nest of 
Mollie cotton-tails, with 7 young onesin. I caught 
a young meadow lark last night, but 1 let it go ag@in. 
When pa wants tosave some foundation, he euts 
the cells off on both sides and uses the center. I 
find lots of birds’ nests. I found one hawk’s nest 
this year. IRWIN CRAIG. 
Empire, Dak., June 30, 1884. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR BEES, ETC. 

Iam a boy of 14 summers, and I have been in bad 
health for four years—not able to work or go to 
school. But I practice writing at home, and you 
will see that I am pretty good with my pen, but not 
very good in spelling. 

My pa has %5 bee-hives, and all are doing well. I 
tend to them a good part of my time. They are all 
little black bees here in Southern Texas. The win- 
ters are generally very mild and warm, and bees 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD CORRESPONDENT. hardly ever die for want of something to eat, as we 

| thought I would write a letter to you. Pa has 6 | have flowers of some kind or other nearly all of the 
hives of bees, but he has no smoker. He has quit | winter. When we feed them we bake sweet pota- 
chewing tobacco; he doesn’t smoke, so I think he | toes good and done, and put them under the gum, 
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or hive, as we use the old-fashioned box gum. We 


don’t know how to make any other, and are too far | 


off from you to buy them, and have them brought 
here. JOHN F. BALLARD. 
Cold Spring, Texas, Jan. 20, 1884. 


FUN IN THE APTARY. 


This hot July day finds us with an apiary of 49 | 
colonies, all in good shape; but mamma says she 


doesn't think we are going to have avery big crop of 
honey this season. 
woods, but papa went along with them, and brought 
them back after they had settled. I just wish you 
could see our apiary. We have grapevines for 
shades, and some of the vines have nice clusters of 
grapes on them, though they were set out only last 
spring. We keep the ground smooth and clean, 
andit issuch anice place to walk in evenings! Mam- 
ma and a little six-year-old brother and three-year- 


old sister were out inthe apiary one evening, and | 


they got to playing they were in town, calling the 
two and three story hives the big houses, and the 
one-story hives the little houses, and the bees in 
front of them were the people; and while they were 
walking around and talking, out hopped a great 
big ugly toad from under one of the hives. Mamma 
told the children he was a robber, so she arrested 
him and bore him off to prison, the prison being Mr. 


Wasson’s pasture, which lies adjoining our grounds, | 


and the children thought it was so funny, and it 
really did seem a little funny to seea great big 
grown woman like mamma out playing with the 
children that way; but T guess it makes her think 
of the time when she, too, was a child. 
EvA DUNCAN, age 12. 
Lineviile, lowa, July 23, 1884. 


THE BEES THAT THE ANTS AND WORMS WORRIED. | 


My sister and I have eacha stand of bees. Our 
brother gave them to us. One we call strong, the 
other weak. The ants have taken possession of the 
strong one, and the worms the weuk one. We 
thought something must be done. 
done any thing with them but wait for the honey. 


At last we took courage, and opened the weak one, | 
found about a cotfee-cup of bees, no brood, only 4 | 


cells. We opened it again, found no queen, but 
fewer bees every time. Then we opened the strong 
one, took out 4 frames filled with brood and honey, 
and 5or6queens-cells, uncapped. Now, we thought, 
they are all right; they will soon make a queen. 
The brood hatched out, but they have no queen. 

Our bees are the veriest savages, and we thought 
if we could only get one civilized queen we might 
get bees that we might learn to handle. They are 
three-banded. We killed the worms in the one, and 
changed the hive of the other. 

Miss AGNES HUDDLESON., 

Victor, Iowa, July 7, 1884. 

My friend, you have deseribed very vivid- 
ly the way a colony of bees dwindles down 
when they lose their queen, but I am afraid 
that your attempts to make an_artificial 
swarm will not succeed very well. After 
combs become infested with worms like 
those, about the only way to save them is to 
yut one comb ata time in a strong stock of 

talians. A good strong colony of bees will 
overpower the worms, and dig them out, 
when a few bees and a great many combs 
with worms in them would not turn out so 
well. 


We had twoswarms go to the | 


We never had | 
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| SWARMING TROUBLES. 
We bought one hive of bees lastspring; they wert 
| right to work on apple-blossoms, and that is about 
| all they gathered, on account of dry weather, The 
| early frost spoiled the goldenrod and all fall flowers, 
and we had to feed them sugar. They increased to 
three swarms. The first one came out when we 
were hoeing cabbage; we heard a buzzing, and, us 
we came to where they were, we found that they 
were swarming. It was avery large swarm. The 
second one came out the 3d day of July. Papa was 
not at home, andl went to get him. When he came 
home the bees were all clustered on a tree. He 
caught them and carried them to the hive, and they 
| would not go in, but went back into the old hive. 
| The next morning we went to ride; and when we 
| got back they were just coming out of the old hive. 
Papa told me to unharness the horse; and by the 
time he got things fixed they were all clustered, und 
he got them into the hive all safe. 
SPIDER PLANT. 

There was but one spider plant that came up, out 
of an ounce of seed. HOWARD BUTTERFIELD. 

Saxonville, Mass. 

It seems to me that is a rather bad report 
of the spider-plant seed, friend Howard 
only one plant in an ounce. We send you 
another ounce, and hope it will do better. 
| There seems to bea difliculty with spider- 
| plant seed some way, but we have not yet 
| found out what it is. 


| A FOUR-YEAR-OLD BEE-KEEPER, AND—A TOBACCO- 
USER! 
| Tam telling papa what to write. He says if I will 
never put any more tobacco in my mouth, you 
will send mea nice litthe smoker, soT won't any 
more. I tasted grandpa’s just a little bit, but Tam 
sorry I did, and papa says he will help me to quit, it 
he has to use astick once in awhile; but IT guess 
| he won't, for I never will use it again. Papa takes 
| your journal, and reads it to me about how the 
little folks say they do. Papa has lots of bees; they 
don’t sting me. They say I am too sweet. One 
| stung mamma on the foot; pretty near made her 
|ery. Papa says I must quit, or I won’t have any 
| thing to write next time. So, good-by. 
ARTHUR ESHENFELDER, age 4. 

Eaton, Ind., July 23, 1884. 

Friend. Arthur, this is really awful, to 
think that a bor of your age should be really 
tampering with. tobacco; and yet you are 
only following the example set before you. 
/just as we children of an older growth or- 
| dinarily do. I think your papa is about 
| right, in saying he will have to use a stick; 
| but I really believe, my little friend, he won t 
‘have to. Iam almost afraid it would not be 
| the thing to give you a smoker, for the ex- 
ample might set other children to tampering 
| with the poison, because of a promised pres- 
/ent; besides, our offer of a premium is to 
| those who have got the habit fixed on them. 
/and who used it before they saw what has 
been published in GLEANINGS. May God 
bless you, and your papa also; and eyen i! 
he should be obliged to use a stick (which | 
feel pretty sure won’t be the case), I hope it 
may not have the effect of in any way less- 
ening his love for you his boy, nor your love 
toward him your father. Good-by, Arthur: 
but, please stick to your tobacco-pledge. 
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But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
vive him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in hima well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.—JOHN 4: 14. 


E are a world of people with innumer- 
able wants and lenalan we are, 
as a rule, restless, and looking for- 
ward to something or other. Some 
of us are fond of change—of new 

scenes, of excitement of some kind or other. 

At this season of the year, when most people 

who can afford it are taking pleasure-trips, 

going on excursions, Visiting watering-places, 
cumping out at pleasure - resorts, etc., most 
of us catch the prevailing spirit, and feel 
more or less of an inclination to go too. We 
seek enjoyment and happiness; we want to 
have a good time in this world; and I think 
these wants are, toa certain extent, right, 
dear friends. We ought to have a good 
time; and where we have been burdened by 
heavy labor during the spring and summer 
months, it is well to have a little relaxation 
and reereation during the months of August 
and September. Of course, we have a great 
diversity of tastes, and what is enjoyment to 
one may not be to another. <A certain class 
enjoy themselves at parties and evening en- 
tertainments, while others would tind ita 
great cross to be obliged to endure what 
others so greatly enjoy. Of course, it is 
every one’s privilege to seek enjoyment ac- 
cording to his own taste—that is, so far as 
these enjoyments are innocent and harmless. 
The children sometimes say, ‘*‘ Now what 
shall we do to have fun?” and if the older 
ones do not express it in exactly the same 
way, perhaps they often feel, ‘* What shall 
we do to have fun ?” Tired mammas, while 
they would not use just the term in the fore- 
going, have a longing for some little change, 
or some let-up to the monotonous routine of 
caring for a family of little ones. It is not 
altogether because we lack strength, for 
those who go away for recreation frequently 
use a great deal more exertion in their plea- 
sure than they do in their work at home ; so 
it is not that we wish to be released from 
making effort, but that we wish a change, 
and something that so enlists our interest 

that we shall not consider it drudgery, but a 

pastime and a rest. 

Most of our pleasures, however, soon be- 
come tiresome, and lose their interest. We 
enjoy new things for a certain length of time, 
but we soon become satisfied, and then turn 
for something else; and as we journey on 
toward the close of life, our tastes change, 
ind childish things no longer afford us the 
pleasure they once did. ‘The time finally 
comes When all these things must be laid 
down, And then what? Who is there who 
lias not, after having looked over life and its 
pleasures and allurements, contemplated the 
«pproaching end? And who has not summed 
all up, and rather asked himself the ques- 
Uon, ** What does it all amount to?” I sup- 
pose you have all read many times the little 
story told in the chapter where we find our 
Opening text. It has been for some time 





hack a chapter full of interest tome. The 





poor Woman to Whom the Savior was talking 
iad vainly sought for pleasure, eouahs 
many changes in life. She had, too, we 
know, been led aside by Satan into sin and 
crime. Is it any wonder that she listened 
with interest when he told her of the waters 
of life? ‘But whosoever drinketh of the 
water I shall give him, shall never thirst!” 
She was a woman of the world, and had 
probably drank deeply of earth’s precomtes. 
She was one of the class who probably did 
not stop to inquire very diligently whether 
conscience was violated in seeking pleasure 
or not; and she well knew what it was to 
awaken, after one sin after another had been 
committed, to the fact that all the pleasures 
this world of itselfcan give are far from fur- 
nishing any thing that permanently satisties 
the longings of the soul. She was in a con- 
dition to fully drink in the words of our text 
—*‘* Shall never thirst.”” Was it indeed pos- 
sible that any thing in this vast universe 
could furnish something so completely satis- 
factory that it would be for ever an abiding 
joy? She was illiterate and uneducated, and 
Jesus had to repeat the words over and over 
to her, but yet she seems to have had only 
a glimpse of the great truth found in the 
closing words of the text—*' But the water 
T shall cave him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 

During the past few weeks we have had a 
different class of prisoners in our jail from 
any I have ever met before. Fhrge out of the 
five whom I have met there wre Feld for giv- 
ing way to licentious impulsés. | I have had 
long talks with them; and as js often the 
case, our talks have many times drifted off 
into other than spiritual things: In fact, I 
almost always have to keep a pretty strong 
hold on the conversation, or it will drift into 
unprofitable talk, and sometimes I have a 
feeling that, after having spent my hour 
there, a great deal of our talk was more vis- 
iting than spiritual talk, such as one should 
expect at sich a gathering. Sometimes I 
find visitors there, and many times some 
young friend goes in with me; but when- 
ever I go away with the thought that a great 
vart of our talk has not beeh to the point, I 
1ave an unsatisfied feeling. ‘ Suppose you go 
in to see a man who is in prison for the com- 
mission of crime, and you waste the precious 
moments in talking about the weather, how 
much does it amount to? ‘Or suppose we 
talk about the crops, or new inventions or 
discoveries. if you choose, or the current 
topics of the day which they have got hold 
of from the newspapers that are always fur- 
nished the inmates. 

Jesus said to the woman, just before he 
uttered the words of the text, ‘‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” 
Yes, my friends, and he shall thirst very, 
very quickly. Even after having talked 
strawberries (you will pardon me a little 
just here, dear friends, for you know I am 
having strawberries for a hobby just now), 
unless the strawberries have a great deal of 
God about them, they are flat and unsatisfy- 
ing, compared with that well of spiritual 
water. There is, friends, a verse in one of 
my old favorite hymns that closes with the 
following: 
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Oh, ‘tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 

Oh, *twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 

As I grow older, I have been led to feel 
more and more that there is no abiding 
pleasure or satisfaction in any thing this 
world can furnish, unless the joy is in some 
way mixed with love and praise toward God. 
I have before told you that I sometimes feel 
sad to think I have lost my relish for story- 
books, as the children termthem. But every 
little while I am delighted to find that I have 
not lost a bit of it, when the story embodies 
that spiritual water; and every little while I 
come on to a book from our Sunday-school 
libraries that T enter into with all the zeal 
and enjoyment I ever knew when in my 
teens; yes, and more too, for T now feel that 
there is a world to be saved, in a way I did 
not then; and I know by my own experience 
that these books, written by good men and 
women, are telling thousands of that water 
so freely offered, and to be had simply for 
asking, by any thirsty soul. Among my own 
acquaintances are many young people, and 
these young people are almost always full of 
Wants and longings; they not only want 
something to do, as I have told you so many 
times over, but they want something to en- 
joy— something for pleasure; and what a 
pleasure it is when I find one after another 
who has learned to build on that solid Rock 
— who has learned to drink of that water 
that satisfies! How beautiful to contem- 
plate, is the building-up and filling-out of 
the character of a young Christian — when 
he shows by his acts, ‘*God first, and all 
else afterward!” How safe we feel when 
such a one is subjected to temptation! The 
world may look on and say, “* That boy 
will be spoiled; they are making too much 
of him: they are putting too many responsi- 
bilities on him: but we who know that he 
has been drinking of the waters of life, feel 
that he is safe; he knows of a Savior’s love. 
He is among those who can say. in the lan- 
guage of the little hymn, 

Iam thine, O Lord; I have heard thy voice, 
And it told thy love to me. 

The woman replied to the words of the 
text, “Sir, give me this water.” Before 
granting her request, Jesus put some ques- 
tions to her, that showed her plainly what it 
was she asked—in other words, what a great 
step and change in her life would have to be 
made before she could consistently ask to 
drink of this living water. Even then, when 
her evil life had been pointed out to her, and 
when she recognized that it was Christ the 
Messiah who was looking into her past life 
as well as her inmost thoughts, she replied 
evasively, holding fast to the creeds of her 
fathers, to that empty creed which made re- 
ligion an outward form, rather than an ex- 
perience of the heart. We do not learn that 
she said in words, “I have given up all and 
followed thee,” but she went back and told 
her townspeople that Christ the Messiah had 
come, and we may fairly presume that her 
sins were pardoned, and that she was saved, 
because she accepted him as Christ, the 
Savior of men. 

The question may be asked. ‘*Can one 
Who is enslaved to the things of this world, 
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at once find pleasure and satisfaction jn 
drinking of these waters of life?” Ver 
likely, he can not. A man who has a pas- 
sion for gambling, and who has no pleasure 
in any other occupation, would, without 
doubt, find a prayer - meeting,—even ow 
young-people’s prayer-meetings that are so 
full of life and happiness,—dull and insipid 
at least for the time being he would fing 
them so. What then? Why, my friends 
the thing to do is to go to the prayer-meet 
ing, and do the best he can, no matter if it is 
dull and uninteresting; even if thoughts ot 
his old pleasures do hang about and torment 
him. ‘The thing to do is to battle it down 
sut himself in the path of duty as well as he 
snows how; restrain and conquer = hai 
thoughts and old longings by sheer force 
and strength of will; take up all these duties, 
whether you feel like it or not. One who 
proposes to be guided by his feelings will 
very soon find himself in Satan’s toils. If 
the feelings prompt in the right direction. 
all well and good: but where these are dis- 
eased and perverted, we have no more right 
to consider thema safe guide, than that a 
runaway horse should be considered a_ safe 
animal for the children todrive. Sometimes. 
I believe, new converts turn over at once so 
thoroughly that they find pleasure and joy in 
right thoughts and right actions from the 
commencement. But I believe such cases 
are not the rule. Buildings are not to be 
constructed without hard work and heavy 
lifting and severe toil; neither can Christian 
character be built in any other way; and one 
who starts out to quench his thirst with this 
water that Christ shall give, will very likel 
find, for a time, that he has a_ battle before 
him. Itis true, we have longings for that 
which is pure and good, and most men do at 
times, if not all the time, have a hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. — The 
longings of a child for that which is evil are 
not often very strong to commence with. 
although there may be inherited appetites 
and passions; but ifa child grows up hav- 
ing his own way, pretty soon appetites and 
yassions are formed, and he soon finds 
himself hungering and thirsting, not after 
righteousness, but evil. Who is there among 
us Who has not at some time or other in_ life 
felt this? Now, Jesus does not say that the 
water he offers will be more refreshing or 
delicious at the start than any thing you 
ever tasted before. He simply says, that 
after drinking of ‘‘ the water that I shall 
give him,’ one shall never thirst; that is, it 
shall eventually prove satisfying; no shame 
or remorse shall be mingled with it; and 
afterward the one who continues to drink o! 
these waters, and only these, will find them 
springing up into everlasting life. He will 
find in his own experience something that 
tells him of the joys that are reserved lor 
those who labor to do the Master’s will. 


Almost ever since I commenced studying 
the character of Christ our Lord, I have 
been impressed with the thought, as [ have 
often told you, that Jesus, when in lls 
childhood, was much like other children- 
much as we are or have been, and the Father 
unfolded to him, little by little, his plans 
and purposes for the redemption of mankind: 
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and yet it was only until comparatively to- 
ward the close of his life that it was made 
known to him in full his coming sufferings 
on the cross. Now, we have the promise of 
becoming joint heirs with Christ(see Romans 
5: 17); that is, our experience will be like hig; 
and the conditions are, that we drink at this 
fountain where he drank: that our pleasures 
in life be innocent and harmless ones. If 
the thing that we feel inclined to do should 
not be hurtful in itself, but we feel pretty 
sure it would set a bad example, drop it, and 
look out for something that will rather con- 
duce to bringing forward Christ’s kingdom, 
instead of in any way hindering it. 

Jesus did not tell the woman of her sinful 
lite until she said, ** Sir, give me of this wa- | 
ter, that I thirst not,” and | believe it is 
true, that God does not reveal to us the con- 
dition of our hearts until we come to him: 
in fact, the sinner will not listen, nor heed 
the voice of conscience, until his attitude of 
heart’ be, ‘* Have merey on me a sinner.” 
When she asked for the water of life, then 
he could tell her of her bad record. She ac- 
cepted the reproof, and accepted his words; 
for she replied,“ Sir, | perceive that thou 
urt a prophet.” Then he unfolded to her 
the way of life. Ife told her that they who 
worship God must worship him in spirit and 
in truth; and he finally told her, when she 
spoke about the coming Messias. ** 1 that 
speak unto thee am he.” Wedo not learn 
What she said then; perhaps she said noth- 
ing; but we do Know this, that she left her 
water-pot and went her way into the city. 
She had turned away from the world, and in 
her zeal had even left her ordinary employ- 
nent. When she came into the city she 
spoke to the men after this wise: °‘ Come 
and see aman which told me all things that 
ever [ did. Is not this the Christ?” Per- 
haps she could not have chosen a better way 
to bring humanity to him. We all of us 
know how to get to work to influence our 
fellow-men when we are really in earnest 
and really anxious. Weare accustomed to 
say of those around us, many times, that 
they are peculiar, and must be approached 
in the right way. Sometimes we think our 
neighbors stubborn, and that it is no use to 
try todo any thing for their spiritual wel- 
fare. But, dear friends, when we get really 
in earnest, and anxious, we almost always 
lind out away. Her heart was full of ser- 
vice for the Master. She had tasted of those 
Waters, and all else in life was to her now 
insipid and unsatisfying. So it will be with 
us, friends, when we will let go of the world 
und lay hold of Jesus. 

I have once or twice spoken of a young 
inan Whom I found in our jail, and who had 
turned. away from his old life, and com- 
inenced to serve the Savior. Ile went with 
ine toa mission Sabbath-school, and in his 
own uncultivated way he talked toa group 
of boys, some of them his old comrades, per- 
haps, and told them,as best he could, of this 
water of life. After the scholars had all left 
the old red. schoolhouse, and gone to their 
homes, he looked up to me with shining eyes, 
und, said he, ** Mr. Root, I shall go crazy if 
you Keep me in this work.’? When asked 








low so, he replied that it was because the 


work made him sohappy. You see, friends, 
he had just begun to drink at that fountain 
that Christ was telling about. Ile was for- 
getting self, and giving his life for his old 
companions, just as Christ gave his life for 
us. And so selfishness and selfish pursuits 
give no abiding comfort or satisfaction. It 
is wher we see this great world of humanity 
before us, and it is when we feel their need 
of a Savior, and, losing sight of every thing 
else, start out to tell men of this Savior, that 
we begin to drink of that satisfying water- 

just as the woman at the well went back to 
her native town and told her simple story. 
No doubt but that she had, in former times, 
been a stumblingblock, and had turned many 
a well-disposed one outof the path that leads 


| to eternal life. But, now all was changed. 


She did not assume more wisdom than com- 
mon people possess, and she was not dog- 
matic in imparting her news, but she said, 
* Ts not this the Christ?” 

Friends, I need this little talk to-day; and 
while Il am going over it I have more than 
once wondered if some friend did not feel 
like saying, ** Brother Root, are you drinking 
of this water? Do all the transactions of the 
past summer wherein we have dealt and 
corresponded together, indicate that you 
have been going constantly to that fountain, 
and drinking of that water that the Savior 
can give?’ I am afraid, dear friends, they 
do not. The thought has come up before me 
many a time of these monthly Hlome Papers, 
and I have sometimes felt a little anxiety 
when I looked forward to them, just as | 
think of the blessing that I must ask at the 
table, or of the family prayers at night: 
when I am tempted strongly to give way to 
an impatient spirit, I feel sad and sorrowful 
when I look back and realize that I have 
been so extremely human, and may be 
worldly, after having made such public pro- 
fession as I have made and am doing. And 
yet, God knows I think I am willing to give 
of my time, and of my substance and means, 
when I am satisfied that. by so doing, it will 
further his kingdom. You who have known 
me long have probably seen me goto both 
extremes. I have sometimes shown selfish- 
ness; and, again, in my zeal to do the Mas- 
ter’s will, regardless of what it cost me, | 
have been too lavish with the means (od has 
given me, for I have sometimes handed over 
money where it did harm, and harmed the 
Savior’s cause, as I verily believe. But I 
tried todo right, and I tried to put away 
selfishness, and I tried to remember that | 
had already proven there is no comfort or 
satisfaction or happiness in drinking at any 
other fountain than the one that furnishes 
the water that Jesus gives. 

Our correspondence is now too great a 
burden for any single human being, and 
failing health has many times reminded me. 
that, if I would be of use to my fellow-men. 
and if I would continue to be able to labor for 
the Master,my powers must be husbanded. 
During the past six months, more kind let- 
ters have been passed by unanswered than 
ever before; and it was not because I wear- 
ied of them, but because I was obliged to 
choose between duties, and take those most 
important. So do not think, dear friends, 
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that I have not read your kind words, nor 
thought of them, even if I did not reply, | 
as I wished to do. Sometimes I have dic- 


tated brief answers to the clerks, and felt | 


sad afterward to see that they had not un- | 
derstood me correctly, or that I had not 
made myself understood, as I intended to do; 
but a great crowd of other cares obliged me 
to let it go as it was. Many times, when | 
I knelt down, tired and worn out at night, I | 
have prayed’ for you, feeling that it was 
about all that I could do; and when I could 
not remember you individually, I have 
prayed for the readers of GLEANINGS in 
the aggregate; and as I close my little talk 
to-day, once more I invoke God’s blessing 
on you all; and may he help us, each and 
every one of us, to find the way to this foun- 
tain that furnishes the water that whosoever 
drinketh of it shall never thirst. And may 
the dear Savior help us to find that the way 
to this fountain must be through love to 
God and to our fellow-men; and after having 
found it, we shall rejoice in the work of 
evermore bringing souls to the fountain we 
have found; and that we may, like the poor 
woman at the well, be always ready to say, 
‘Come with me;”’ and with John, * Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 


_TeBacce COldpy. 








A BROTHER WHO NEEDS OUR PRAYERS. 
RIEND ROOT:—As I was compelled to have a 
4, little help in putting up some hives, I em- 
ployed a man that was almost 83 years of age. 
While we were working I noticed him spit- 
ting tobacco juice onthe floor; I asked him 
how long he had been using tobacco, and he told me 
about 43 years. He is a poor man, and has very 
poor health, as a general thing, and he is trying to 
get a start in the bee business, and has said to me 
several times that he wished he had a smoker. So I 
told him, if he would quit using the filthy stuff, and 
promise not to use it any more, that you would send 
him a smoker. I noticed that he studied a good 
deal about the matter for a day or two; so he finally 
said it would be a hard trial for him to quit, but if I 
would write, and get you tosend him a Clark smo- 
ker, he would promise, fair and square, never to use 
the stuff again, neither smoke nor chew; and if he 
did, he would pay you for the smoker. I feel satis- 
tied in my mind that he is a man that will do just 
what he promises, for he is a straightforward man. 
He said, just as soon as he suved enough from quit- 
ting the use of tobacco, he would send for GLEAN- 
INGS. Now, if you will oblige this man with a 
smoker, address Mr. Alexander Givens, Graysville, 
Monroe Co., O 

Friend Root, out of 44 colonies that we had last 
fall, we saved only 30 this spring; and, with the ex- 
ception of three or four, they were all very weak— 
from a pint to a quart of bees the first of April. But 

I have got them built up till they are allin a fair 
condition; and I have made an increase of 13, which 
puts me within one of where I was last fall. We 








have extracted 40 gallons of honey, and have got 
900 sections, and, I think, they are pretty well filled. 
The dry weather is cutting the honey 
short in this section of country. 
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A little in regard to wired frames. Some have asked 
the question, How do you fasten the wire into the 
bottom-bar? That was a mystery to me at first. My 
plan is to make two holes, instead of one, which | 
think is cheaper than putting in a tack; don't you 
think so? DANIEL P. HUBBARD. 

Graysville, O., June 29, 1884. 

To be sure, I ¥ ill send your friend a smo- 
ker, friend H. Lam vied’ to get promises in 
this way, because then there are two inter- 
ested in the matter, and the one who makes 
the promise has his friend no} only for bail, 
as it were, but he has him for encourage- 
ment ond help. In union there is strength, 
and two names to a promise are almost al- 
ways better thanone. Besides, it is an addi- 
tional help to know your friend is watching 
you, and is anxious for vour welfare, and, 
may I not say, friend H., is also praying for 
you?—In regard to the wired frames, we pre- 
fer the tack. May be two holes would be 


cheaper. 
I will quit the use of tobacco. l have used it 2 
years. ABRAM MOOMAN. 


Good Hope, O., July 26, 1884. 


I have quit the use of tobacco. Tf you send me 
the smoker, I will promise if I ever use it again to 
pay you for it, on my honor. J. M. BRYAN. 

Gentry Mills, Texas, July 9, 1884. 


Two years ago I told you I had not used tobacco 
for a year, after using it 26 years. It is 3 years last 
April since I used it, and I used it only so long. If 
I could quit, any one can, and I am free. 

Flushing, Mich. Dr. C. E, RULISON, 


I have quit smoking and chewing tobacco, and | 
Shall never use it again. If you choose you can 
send me a smoker, and if I ever do use the weed 
again I will pay forthe smoker. J. A. WATSON. 

Graysville, O., July 17, 1884. 


After having used t tobacco for years I have quit, 
and have not used it for some time. If you think | 
am entitled to a smoker, please send one; and if | 
use tobacco again I will pay you for the smoker. 

Rochester, O. MERTON MERRILL. 

I have used tobacco for 14 years, and I have con- 
quered that appetite for tobacco at last. This is the 
second time I have tried to quit. If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try again. If J am entitled to a smoker, 
please send me one. [have quit the weed, and have 
not used it since New Year's, last; and if I ever use 
it again I will pay you $1.00 for the smoker. 

Greenfield,Towa. sé. L,. ANDERSON. 

Having the privilege of reading one of your p:- 
pers, GLEANINGS, the other day, I saw and read with 
much interest, the Tobaceo Column. I have used 
tobacco for over 30 years, but have resolved never 
to use the weedin any form again. Am I entitled to 


asmoker? I have one swarm of bees. 
U. SPENCER. 





Bellevue, Eaton Co., Mich., Aug. 2, 1884, 
HONEST, THOUGH STILL IN THE CHAINS OF APPE- 
TITE. 


Inclosed please find 70 cts. in postage stamps [0 
pay for bee-smoker and postage on same, which | 
received from you through Mr. Paxton, on condi- 
tion that I would quit the use of tobacco. I have 
made an inglorious failure, consequently Iam ul- 
der obligation to pay for same. J. B. RIFE. 

Good Hope, O., July 31, 1884. 
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iam this day going to quit smoking, and will ask 
you to give me a smoker, and if I ever use the weed 
again in any shape or form, I will will sorrowfully 
pay you for it. EzRA K. PARRISH. 
san Bernardino, Cal., June 16, 1884. 


| have quit the use of tobaceo since reading 
GLEANINGS and the Gospel Advocate and Good 
Templar, so you may send me the smoker, and if 1 
ever use tobaeco again I will send you the price of 
it. W.G. BELLS. 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn., July 20, 1884. 


Mr. Root:—My husband has quit the use of tobac- 


using it again he will pay you for it. He has 18 

colonies of bees,and takes GLEANINGS; thinks he 

can't do without it. Mrs. D. C. NOBLE. 
Larwill, Ind., June 25, 1884. 








Isee an account of your giving bee - smokers to 
any one that would quit the use of tobacco. I can 
say Lam saved from its use, but it was not for the 
sake of your bee-smoker I quit. 1 have been a 
slave to its use for about 30 years, until last winter 
I was saved from its use by the grace of God to 
help me, and Lam giving God the glory for it; and 
if you think me entitled to one of your bee-smokers 
I shall feel thankful for the favor. 

Dennis, Iowa. __Josepn O. HIATT. 

A YOUNG FRIEND TAKES A SMOKER, AND ENLISTS 
AGAINST TOBACCO. 

I see that you have been presenting a smoker to 
those who agree to quit the use of tobacco. I agree 
to use no more in the future. I have used none for 
several weeks; am I entitled toa smoker? I am 
a poor boy, and have no money to pay my expenses 
with. F shall be twenty this summer. Profanity 
and intoxicating liquors, I do not indulge in. 


J. H. BILLINGHURST. 
McArthur, O., June I, 1884. 





THREE MORE WHO HAVE STEPPED OUT OF THE 
SHACKLES. 

| see that you have been offering a bee smoker to 
any one that would make a final quit of the use of 
tobacco. Ido not want your smoker nor any other 
award for quitting the use; but let me tell you 
something that will surprise you. There are three 
men of us living at the same house; one of us has 
been using tobacco 60 years, the other 12 years, and 
‘nyself 45 years. We all quit overa year ago, and 
quit whisky four years ago. 


La Grange, Fla. A. C. MCCROREY. 


\SOTHER WHO IS NOT ASHAMED TO OWN UP, AND | 


PAY UP. 

Yours of the 2d is at hand. You ask why I charg- 
ed myself with one dollar. It is thus: I received a 
smoker of you on promising to quit the use of to- 
bacco, which 1 did, but Iam using it now. That is 
why Isent you a dollar. Is it right? 

AMOS LOCHBAUM. 

(hambersburg, Pa., July 7, 1884. 

Quite right, friend L. I should not want 
lo ask people to pledge themselves in any 
ollier way, especially such a public pledge as 
\his, and coming from people scattered so 
widely. The conditions are not very hard ; 
for who is there who would not rather pay 
~!.00 than use a smoker that constantly 
retninded him of the fact that he had broken 
lis word? i: coal 
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Ihave a young friend 18 years of age who has 
used tobacco for 6 years. I showed him your offer, 
and he has quit the use of it. Please send him a 
smoker. He will pay for it if he uses any more. 
He has 2 swarms of bees. H. HATCH. 

Lowell, Mich., July 9, 1884. 


Ihave been using tobaceo for the past 6 years, 
but now I have resolved to quit the obnoxious 


| weed. Send me your bee - smoker, and if I use the 


weed ugain I will faithfully promise to pay for the 


| smoker. My brother and I are doing very well 
| with our bees. We like GLEANINGS very well; all 
| bee-keepers ought to take it. 

co, and I promised to write you and ask you if you | 
would send him asmoker. He says if hecommences | 





FRANK 8. SCHMUCKER. 
Ennis, Texas, July 26, 1884. 


Yours of the sth, stated that you would be very 
glad to send me asmokerif I would give you my 
promise to pay for the smoker if I ever used the 
weed again. I willingly give you my promise, that 
I will pay for the smoker if I ever use the weed 
again. Friend Root, I have not used any of the 
weed since I wrote to you. Iwill remain faithful to 
my promise. Wa. A. Woop. 

Lynch's, Va., July 26, 1884. 

WHAT THE DOCTOR SAID. 

A friend of ours who has used tobacco every 
since he was a mere boy, became so sick that he 
could not work, nor walk any distance. Last fall he 
consulted a doctor, and was told that nothing could 
be done for him unless he would quit chewing. He 
did so; and, as a result, he is a well man to-day, 
and can work as well as ever, without taking any 
medicines of any kind. His son is living with us, 
and is trying to stop using tobacco. If you think 
him worthy of a smoker, you can send it when you 
send ours, as they are trying to keep bees. 

Wma. KIER. 

Vienna, Elgin Co., Ont., Can., July 4, 1884. 








DIED. 


In Sterling, Ark., at her residence, on the 29th day 
of July, 1884, Sallie Elizabeth, wife of Chas. H. Kin- 
cade, in the 34th year of her age. 

She leaves five little children with me, which I 
humbly ask God to help me care for, and bring 
up in the way they should go. 

CHAS. H. KINCADE. 

Sterling, Arkansas, July 31, 1884. 

And I unite with you in your prayer, 
friend K.; and may God help you in your 
bereavement. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 

The Western New York and Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
its semi-annual meeting at Jamestown, N. Y., Sept. 
land 2. A general invitation extended to bee- 
keepers. W. A. SHEWMAN, Sec’y. 

Randolph, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1884. 

All interested in the advancement of bee culture 
should not fail to attend the meetings which will be 
held at Apiarian Hall during the Ohio State Fair, 
which will be held at Columbus, O., from Sept. 1 to 
5, where the members of the Ohio Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will endeavor to make all who may at- 
tend, feel at home. We hope there will be a good 
attendance, as there will be lectures delivered by 
eminent bee-men, essays read, reports heard, and 
methods of operating by practical bee-men, which 
can not fail to be of benefit to us all. 

C. M. Kinaspury, Sec’y, 

Mt. Vernon. O., Aug. 5, 1884, ~ Pe 
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Then I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labor that I had labored to do; and, behold, it was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and that there was no profit un- 
der the sun.—EcCCLKSIASTES, 2: 11. 





IN connection with the Home Papers for this | 
month, please read Ecclesiastes, chapter 2. 


WE have just made another shipment of 3000 lbs. | 
of extracted honey to England. 





ANOTHER DROP IN WAX. 
UNTIL further notice, 28 cts. cash or 30 in trade, 
are the best figures we can offer. 


WE omitted to say at the proper place, that friend | 
Fradenburg, the rabbit man, lives at Port Washing- | 
ton, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio. 





IMPORTED QUEENS. 

We have received a second shipment of 50 queens 
from Bianconcini, every one of which came through | 
alive. These, with the other lot, give us a very | 
good opportunity to select any grade, and we can 
ship them by return mail. 

THE FORNCROOK PATENT. 

WE stop the press to give place to the following 
telegram: 

Parnerash's patent declared void for want of novelt Piff. 


gives notice of appeal. Will send copy of decision to-night. 
Cleveland 0., Aug. 15, 1884. OSBORNE. 


DURING the remainder of this month, and through 
the month of September, we will allow an extra dis- 
count of 5 per cent on all goods ordered during 
these morths for next season’s use. We do this in 
order to prevent the crowd inthe spring. The above 
discount is over and above all other discounts. If 
you wish to avail yourself of this offer, please men- 
tion this, that the clerks may not fail to give it. 


POLLEN FROM THE MILKWEED. 

As the season approaches, we have the usual 
number of inquiries in regard to what is the matter 
with the bees’ feet, where they have been at work 
on the milkweed-blossoms. We would refer all such 
inquirers to the A B C book, which explains the 
matter, with illustrations. It is not a disease, and | 
it is not any thing that will ever be likely to harm a 
colony materially. 


FRLEND G. B. Lewis, of Watertown, Wis., has 
just been paying us acall. Friend L., as you may 
know, is one of the largest manufacturers of bee- 
hives, frames, and sections, in the world. He re- 
ports the honey crop of Wisconsin, during the sea- 
son just passed, as beyond any thing ever known 
before. We can certify to the goodness of some of it, 
for we have just made a purchase of one lot of 6000 
lbs. from Wisconsin. 


By some mistake between the printers and aid- 
vertising clerk, the advertisement of friend E. H. 
Cook, Andover, Ct., was lost and did not appear jy 
our last issue, as it should have done. We are very 
sorry to miss any advertisement the friends may 
send us, for it cuts off our own bread and butter, to 
a certain extent, and we should surely be “ daft” i 
we did that purposely. 


HENDERSON'S NEW BOOK. 


By purchasing in lots of 100 at a time, we are en- 
abled to furnish Henderson's new book, “ Garden 
and Farm Topies,’’ now for an even dollar. It 
wanted by mail, add 10 cents for postage. This book 
ought to be worth many times its value to any one 
at all interested in the modern improvements in 
gardening and horticulture. If you have not even 
as uch as a quarter of an acre of ground, if you 
like to sce plants grow, it may be interesting to you 
to know whatis being done nowadays on just a 
little bit of ground, with modern methods of work- 
ing. tel 
MORE ABOUT THE POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

AFTER the little roots had got nicely rooted in the 
pots, I took a couple of them for an object-lesson at 
our noon-service. When I had explained the pro- 
cess to the boys and girls, I showed how the little 
rootlets had gone through the bottom of the pot, 
and all in only about ten days, and then I tipped the 


| pot over, turning out the little ball of earth with a 


network of little white rootlets covering the whole 
surface of the soil, where it had come next to the 
pot. After they had been passed around and ad- 
mired, they were set on the dining-table, kept 
around the house for acouple of days, and then 
planted out in the garden, and now they are as 
bright and thriving as one could wish, and one of 
them has started out a runner so that it may havea 
little plant of its own. Henry, the gardener, calls 
it‘ weaning ’’ when they are first cut loose from 
the mother-plant, and he says they had better be 
shaded a day or two until they get fully weaned and 
able to go on with the business on their own xc- 
count. 


THE LITTLE WORDS @ AND the. 

PERHAPS many of the friends would be surprised 
if they knew how often we have troubles just be- 
cause people so often either neglect these little 
words entirely, or else use them indiscriminatcly. 
With the present magnitude of our business, even 
during these dull months of the year, it is impossi- 
ble for us to remember correspondence as one 
might be expected to do who attended to all his cor- 
respondence personally. Therefore it is of the ut- 
most importance that customers, when orderinz. 
should say whether their order depends on or re- 
lates to any previous correspondence. But, to ge! 
everybody to do this seems next to impossible. (ur 
estimate-heads have the matter very plainly print- 
ed in large black letters, ‘‘This estimate must be re- 
turned with your order, or we can not hold our- 
selves responsible for errors in filling.”” Well, peo- 
ple do not return the estimates. They write away 
from home, or perhaps use a postal card. But even 


then, if they would say, ‘“*Send me the hive,” we 
should at once infer it alluded to some particular 
hive, and the clerks would at once look for former 
correspondence; whereas, if the order read simply. 
“Send me 4 hive for the $3.50 inclosed,” the most 
natural thing in the world would be to send the only 
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hive in our price list at $3.50. I know, people get 


py ahurry; and L know what it is to have time to | 


only seratch a line or two on a postal card; but, 

dear friends, do use the word the when you refer to 

une particular thing and some particular transac- 

rion, and the little word aewhen you refer in general 

ormms to something we advertise and keep constant- 
n readiness to ship. 


A VISITOR FROM PALESTINE. 

Mu. D. HOWARD, of Beaver Dam, Wis., who has 
ust returnel from a trip to Palestine and Jerusa- 
em, is stopping with us for aday or two. Friend 
H. left Palestine with 173 Palestine queens, and 
reached America with only twelve living. The 
above ought to be a caution for those who are in- 
experienced, who think of undertaking to import 
gueens on a large scale. He visited the apiary of 
the Baldensperger brothers, of whom our friends 
will find a mention on page 4°53. These brothers 
have had a bonanza during the past spring at their 
upiary at Jaffa. With only between 50 and 6) colo- 
nies they have taken 5800 lbs. of honey, mostly from 
orange blossoms. Friend Howard has brought a 
specimen bottle of orange honey, and we here pro- 
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APIARY AND ‘IMPLEMENTS. 
FOR SALE. 


Loffer for sale my apiary and implements, con- 


| sisting of #0 colonies of bees onstraight, nice combs, 


nounce it equal to any honey produced on the globe. | 
It may be that the orange honey of Florida is not ex- | 


tra nice; but that obtained on the shores of the 


Mediterranean is first class in every respect—nice | 


color, good body, and exquisite flavor. Lam very 
viud indeed to get the above report, for we have not 


had any very flattering results reported before, if I | 


um correct, from the Holy Land or that vicinity. 
During 16 days in the height of the season, the 
brothers obtained 5209 Ibs. I hardly need tell you 


that our boys have taken these Palestine queens in | 
hand, and that we shall have untested queens for | 


the friends who want them, just as soon as two 


urge apiaries and old hands at the business can get | 


them ready. As Neighbor H. has already a fine 
stock of Holy-Land drones in his Holy-Land apiary, 
he will take the greater part of the Palestine 
queens, Friend D. will gladly furnish information 
relative to his trip, if desired. 


___ Rewuypery. 


HOW LATE WILL IT DO TO BEGIN? 
HIS mee spe keeps coming up continu- 
ally—** Can I build up a nucleus now?’ 
or, ** Will it do to take bees that are to 
be brimstoned, aud give them an_Ital- 
ian queen, and can it be done safely?” 
li considering these questions, I am_re- 
ininded what Peter Hendersou says about 
starting strawberry plants in pots— the 
quicker you can get them going, the better. 
but you can keep on just as long as the 
weather is warm enough to have the plants 
crow, and get root enough to stand through 
the winter. Of course, the latter would not 
sive much of a erop next year. Well, now, 
il isso with the bees. You can take a nu- 
cleus, and build it up almest any time when 
‘he weather is warm enough for the bees to 
ily. But the great thing is to get a good 








he althy queen and a good healthy condition | 


of brood-rearing ; then if they do not find 
lioney to gather in the fields, feed them su- 
gar syrup. 


syrup from granulated sugar. 


| pose of at your prices. Three of the 
I would use nothing now but 


made from foundation. The apiary is run for ex- 
tracted honey, and has surplus combs for second- 
story. Extractor, honey-tank of 1200 lbs. capacity, 
wax-extractor, lamp nursery, and most of the tools 
and conveniences found in awell, conducted apiary. 
I want what the hives, combs, honey in the hives, 
and implements are worth. Will giveaway the bees 
to the purchaser of these. Will also sell with 
apiary, it desired, a small farm of 28 acres. The lo- 
cation isja good one foran apiary; near a grove 
with plenty of basswood. There is also an abund- 
ance of white clover. The dwelling is about 20 rods 
from aschoolhouse. For further particulars, ad- 
dress J. B. COLTON, 

Id. Waverly, Bremer Co., lowa. 


F YOU WANT a nice tested Italian queen, send 
#150 to J. F. HIXON, Lock 53, Washington 

County, Maryland, and you will get her by return 

mail, 16. 


FOR SALE! 


12 colonies bees, with goods, advertised in GLEAN- 
INGS, Aug. 1, page 537, for .20 Bg cent —— 
Who wants them? . LESTER 
16d. Ww nae... a “Hollow, N. ¥. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3btfd 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TIN POINTS. 
Price, 20 cts. per 1000 by express; by mail, 30 cts. 
léd W.C. GILLETTE, LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 











Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the be nefit of friends wno have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices tree ot 
charge, as below. Wedo this beevuse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay fer buying them up and keep 
ing them in stock; and yeti is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation,to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


I have a very nice lot of tested and autested black 
and hybrid queens, which I would sell at a very low 
price. 14-15-16 

i. W. ALBRECHT, Dundas, Calumet Co., Wis. 


I have a few tested black queens, which I will sell 
for 20 ets. oe, if taken soon. 
V. Tw HITE, ( utler, Perry Co., Lil. 


Lam going to Italianize an apiary y during August, 
and will offer for sale from 1to 40 hybrid queens, 
bred from an imported queen; price ide each; safe 
arrival guaranteed, 

F. H. SCATTERGOOD, Winona, Col. Co., Ohio. 


Thave about 30 fine, large, pure black queens, 
which I will sell for 50e each in August or Sept. 
Oris N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Pike Co., Mo. 
I have 4 or 5 hybrid queens for sale at 30 ets. each. 
They are very prolific layers. 
E. H. Cook, Andover, Conn, 


We shall have continually on hand a large lot of 
black and hybrid queens. Price as follows: Blacks, 
25 to 30 ets.; hybrids, 50 and 60 cts. Many of these 
queens hav e_ given us 150 to 200 lbs. of hone y in one 
seuson, S. D. RUTHERFORD & BRO., 

Kearne ysville, Je fferson Co., W. Va. 


I have some hy brid queens I will take 50 cts. each 
for; safe arrival guaranteed. D. MCKENZIE, 
Carrolton Station, New Orleans, La. 
August 9, 1&84. 
I have four black and five hybrid queens to dis- 
hy brid queens 
are well marked, but the yellow bands are a little 
dark, Wm. E. MAISON, 
6901 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of ee and disinterest- 15-16-17d 
eanest, brightest, quick- | 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 


ed bee-keepers to be the ¢ 


in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. 
cago, lll.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Wim. Ballantine, Sago, O.; E. 8. 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; H. Drum, Adelphi, O.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, Iowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for —- free, nee nec list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co. Hilinois. 
MPROVED SMOKERS with nendie, $1 00. 
Samples of either S. 8. Cards, Christmas, Ad- 
vertising, Birthday, or Visiting Cards, 10c. Write 
for price list of fret-saw designs, Microscopes, ete. 
. L. HYDE, rome Landing, Windham Co., Ct. 
-18-20-22-240 


50 COLONIES OF 


ITALIAN and HOLY-LAND BEES 


In Simplicity Hives 
AP 


FOR SALE CHE. 
DURING THE MONTHS OF AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER. ADDRESS 
JOHN HARDLEY, 175 wales © Buctent, Ontario, Canada. 
471 OC 


NEW LANGSTROTH OR HEDDON HIVE, 


Two cases, filled with 56 white poplar dovetailed 
sections, $2.50. White poplar dovetailed sections, 7 
or 8 to foot, per m., $6.50. Comb fdn. for brood- 
chamber, per lb., 50c.; light, 60. 


J. J. HURLBERT, 
LYNDON, ILLINOIS. 


Sbtfd 





AND 





15- tfdb. 


HIVES, {884 Hyves. 


ao for new price list of supplies for the apia- 
ry. Hives by the 100 in flat cheap, and best 
White's pat. wire 

Send for price 


10tfd 


quality. Also rakes and cradles. 
brace rake, best and most durable. 


by the dozen. 
A. D. BENHAM, 





. Newman, Chi- | 


AUG, 





ITALIAN AND HOLY - LAND QUEENS, 


Fine Queens of Either Race, Bred from the 
Best Imported Stock. 
NUCLEI OR FUL COLONIES 
Address W. B. COGGESHALL, Supt., 
Hill Side e Apiary, Summit, Union Co,, ¥. 


DU RING AUGU ST 


AND SEPTEM BER 
I will furnish pure tested 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 
For $2.00, Absolutely Pure. Address 


B. F. CARROLL, - Dresden, Navarro Co., - TEXAS. 
(Sane: arrry al and satisfaction guaranteed. | littdh 


J. W. ECKMAN, 


RICHMOND, FORT BEND CO., TEXAS, 
DEALER IN 


PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


jtfdb SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY! 











ee MANUFACTURED BY -— 
WwnM.:+ WEEBS, 
«+ ALBANY STKANM TIN-WORKS,:- 
NO. 2 DIVISION ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Pails that are very desirable to ny ne ili 
after they .~ emptied, and in great deman 
by the honey trade. 


1 Pound Honey- Pails 7 . 


1% - - ner 2 Pt 
3 “ “ = e ow 1 Qt. 
6 ~ ” : a - - - 4Gal. 
12 “A = + - - - 1 Gal. 
25 “ “ . é e 7 2% Gal, 


_— OTHER SIZES fi MADE TO ORDER. 


“VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Italian Queens! 


Tested, $2.00; untested, $1.00; raised from imported 








. mothers. AMOS BLANK, 
OL IV ET, EATON CO., MICH. |  18tfdb. Woodville, Sandusky Co., Ohio. 
{AFE INTRODUCTION GUARANTEED BY WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


tO use of Safe Cage. In July and after, price of 
untested Italian queen $1.10, or without guarantee, 
but in Safe Cage, $1.00. See Jane ore 
Circulars free. 8. DYKE, 
13tfdb. Pomer Oy, Ohio. 


OLD TYPK KOR SALE. 


We have still on hand 76 Ibs. of our old nonpareil 
type for sale. For a sample of it, see any late num- 
ber of GLEANINGS previous to May 15. Also 17 lbs. 
of Italic, if desired. As itis all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 Ibs. and 
over of “logotypes;” that is, the words the, and, 
that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
ee composition, ee offer the lot at 20 cts. 
per - ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





$1.00 Each; 6 for $5.00. 
Send for circular. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
4tfd Spencerv ille, Mont. Co., Md. 


Bright Italian Queens! 


Beautiful golden-colored bees, very gentle, and 
excellent workers. } pw large and prolific. Untest- 
ed queens by mail, $1.00 each. Tested —. $2.00. 
Extra tested for queen-raising, $3.00. Address 

DR. A. P iP COULTER, 

13-18db. Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


ANT'S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
KETAIL, See advertisement in another column, 








